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THE TRANSFORMATION OF SCRIPTURAL STORY, 
MOTIVE, AND CONCEPTION IN ANGLO- 
SAXON POETRY 1 

I 

In the selection of material from which to trace the trans- 
formation of scriptural story, motive, and conception in Anglo- 
Saxon poetry, considerable difficulty arises in determining the 
limits to be imposed. Exact isolation of scriptural material is 
impossible. "Scriptural story" might be limited to the para- 
phrases; though even here arises the difficulty of logical distinc- 
tion in character between biblical and patristic literature. The 
canonical story of the fall of man cannot be separated from the 
non-canonical story of the fall of the rebel angels ; nor the tempta- 
tion and the ascension of Christ from his descent into hell. Dis- 
tinction would be still more arbitrary in the case of motives and 
conceptions which are based on Scripture, but developed in poems 
not confined to scriptural sources. Thus the most fundamental of 
all scriptural conceptions — those of God, of Christ, of the duty 
of man — cannot be understood in Old English literature without 
consideration of the Christ-poems, which can be directly attached 
to Scripture only at occasional points ; and, to a less extent, of the 
legends of the saints. Indeed, scriptural motives and conceptions 
are illustrated, in greater or less degree, by almost every Old Eng- 
lish poem which touches on religious subjects. 

A survey of the transformation of the ideas of Christianity in 
all its aspects, however, though more satisfactory in logical com- 
pleteness, would tend, under the conditions of the present essay, 
to become somewhat vague and remote from necessary detail. 

'The text-references are to Grein- Walker's Bibliotheh der angelsdchsischen Poesie 
(Leipzig, G. H. Wigand, 1898). Heinzel, Q. und F., X, refers to Heinzel's Essay " Ueber den 
Stil der altgermanischen Poesie," No. X, in Quellen und Forschungen zur Sprach- und 
Culturgeschichte der germanischen VOlker. Meyer, Altgerm. Poesie, refers to Meyer's Die 
altgermanische Poesie nach ihren formelhaften Elementen beschrieben (Berlin, 1889). 
Grimm's Teutonic Mythology is cited always in Stallybrass' translation. All other author- 
ities are named in full. 

Quotations have been given wherever apparently necessary. No attempt has been 
made to give exhaustive lists of references, but enough have been noted (by verse-number 
in Grein-Wulker) to substantiate the statements to which they are appended. 
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2 Arthur R. Skemp 

The proposed limitation of range, on the other hand, is practicable, 
though no phrasing of a title can exactly define it. Scriptural 
story, motive, and conception can be broadly recognized though 
not accurately separated; and the Old English poems may thus 
be grouped according to the influence of these elements. A brief 
survey of the material bearing on the subject may indicate the 
varying relation between Teutonic motives and ideas and those 
introduced by Christianity. It must be confessed that the vague- 
ness of the data, through uncertain chronology, through the possi- 
bility that the poems preserved may not be truly representative, 
and through the indefiniteness of many of the influences to be 
considered, makes it impossible to draw authoritative conclusions. 
Still, the evidence to be gathered may furnish suggestions indi- 
vidually plausible and collectively coherent, which, when more cer- 
tain results cannot be established, may be not entirely valueless. 

The redactor of the Beowulf songs, the scopas of the Wanderer 
and the Seafarer were Christian ; but the character of the songs 
preserved by the one, of the subjects treated by the others, did 
not compel definite realization of the new conceptions and ideals. 
Consequently these were attached to poetry preserving the old 
traditions; probably with no feeling of incongruity, since both 
the new element and the old would be accepted individually; but 
leaving new and old distinct, associated but not amalgamated, 
untouched by that correlative realization — that application of the 
old motives and conceptions to the new — which was gradually 
produced by the specialization of the appeal of Christianity to 
Anglo-Saxon thought and feeling. 

In another group of poems scriptural material was deliberately 
chosen ; and in this case, where the whole basis of the poem, instead 
of merely an occasional insertion, was taken from Christian sources, 
realization of the story compelled the unconscious application of 
those motives and conceptions which were most familiar ; and thus 
the paraphrases show scriptural material transformed by its inter- 
pretation. The extent of the transformation, of course, varies 
very much; but even in Daniel, where the paraphrase follows the 
Vulgate unusually closely, modifications are to be found; while in 
Genesis, Exodus, and Judith, congenial passages lead to free inven- 
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Teansfoematiok of Sobiptuee in Anglo-Saxon Poetey 3 

tion, thoroughly Teiitonic in character. This group, where appar- 
ently the whole reverent aim of the poet is to transfer his original, 
as he realizes it, into Anglo-Saxon verse, affords, with the Christ- 
poems mentioned below, the central field for treatment in this essay. 
One member of the group cannot be included without distinction 
— the interpolation in the Genesis, known as "Genesis B." The 
Old Saxon origin of this poem places its evidence on a different 
footing from that of the original Anglo-Saxon paraphrases. Never- 
theless, of the motives, conceptions, and ideals which these trans- 
form those of Christianity are at least Teutonic, and supplement 
in a very interesting way the conclusions drawn with regard to the 
Anglo-Saxon transforming influences. In a synthetic treatment 
of these influences detailed notice of its special characteristics 
cannot be attempted; 1 and its evidence will therefore be adduced 
for corroboration, with only this general distinction. In no case, 
however, will a statement be founded on Genesis B. alone. 

Greater freedom than was possible in paraphrase was offered 
by poems which borrowed a subject from Scripture or from 
patristic literature, but developed it by detail, sometimes collected 
from other scriptural and patristic sources, sometimes created by 
free application of native conceptions and motives. In this group 
are included the poems attaching to Christ, which stand apart 
from the saints-legends through their much closer connection with 
scriptural incidents and conceptions — Cynewulf's Christ; the 
Dream of the Rood; the Exeter Book Descent into Hell; the 
fragments in the so-called "Csedmonian" MS on Christ's Descent 
into Hell, Resurrection and Ascension, the Last Judgment* the 
Temptation of Christ, and, connected with the other hell-poems 
though not immediately concerned with Christ, the Complaint of 
the Fallen Angels. Of these, the Christ seems to stand some- 
what apart, although the fragmentary character of the other poems 

1 These may be briefly indicated in the words of Professor Ten Brink — written, it may 
be noted, before the OS. origin of the poem was conclusively established: " Profoundness of 
psychological insight is a chief characteristic of this poet ; and though he is too fond of the 
forms of variation, his copious, somewhat verbose style, while not sentimental, is much 
more sympathetic and tender than Csedmon's." — Early English Literature (Kennedy's 
translation), p. 85. 

2The Exeter Book, Last Judgment (Bibl. der as. Poesie, Grein-Wulker, Vol. Ill, p. 171) 
and the poem called by Wulker Vom jilngsten Tage (Gr.-W., Vol. II, p. 250) are entirely 
Christian in conception, and hence fall outside present consideration. 
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4 Abthtjr E. Skemp 

makes distinction tentative. The Christ does not closely follow 
any single original; its sources are various, and are handled with 
freedom. The opportunities for the introduction of characteristic 
detail thus seem exceptional; and the other Christ-poems {y. s.) 
show that reverence for the subject did not preclude such treat- 
ment. Nevertheless, the spirit of the poem is definitely Chris- 
tian. Further, the Christ bears traces of wide knowledge of the 
Scriptures, shown in phrasal reminiscences, and in references to 
the prophets and to incidents not concerned in the immediate 
narrative; 1 and also of a considerable acquaintance with the writ- 
ings of the Latin Fathers. With this is combined a strong tend- 
ency to homily, both direct and through simile. It is true that 
moral reflections occur in most of the poems (e. g., Exodus, 11. 
522-47; Daniel, 11. 444 ff.; The Fallen Angels, 11. 194-224, 
283 ff. ; Christ-fragments in "Caedmonian" MS, in sermon-songs 
at the end of each) and that they appear a natural Christian 
development of the sententious spirit which earlier inspired 
gnomic verses. In the Christ, however, not only are homiletic 
passages very numerous and unusually closely woven into the 
structure of the poem, but the language of some of them gives 

1 In some cases the debt to Scripture is at second hand ; as, for example, in the descrip- 
tion of the Last Judgment in Passus III, modeled, as Professor Cook has shown, on the 
hymn De die judieii. It seems possible, however, that the loan was here supplemented by 
direct recollection of Scripture. In the passage parallel to the verse of the hymn " Erubescet 
lunae sol et obscurabitur " Cynewulf writes: 

"Ponne weorpeo sunne sweart ^ewended 
on blodes hiw, seo oe beorhte scan 
ofer aerworuld celda bearnum ; 
mona past sylfe, pe aer moncynne- 
nihtes lyhte, niper jehreoseS." — Christ, 11. 935 ff. 

It is suggestive that erubescet is paraphrased, not readap, but weorpei .... jewended 
on blodes hiw— the phrase of the Vulgate, Joel 2 :31 : " Sol convertitur in tenebras, et luna 
in sanguinem." This does not account for the application of the phrase to the sun instead 
of to the moon ; but the mistake would be more easily made if the poet were expanding the 
hymn by scriptural accounts, from memory, than as a mere misapprehension. Again, the 
lines 

" Weorpeo jeond sidne ;rund 

hlud jehyred heofonbyman stefn 

and on seofon healfa swojafl windas 

blawaB brecende bearhtma maeste 

weccaB and woniaB woruld mid storme."— Christ, 11. 948 ff. 
have for foundation in the hymn only "clangor tubae per quaternas terrae plagas con- 
cinens." The Vulgate, Matt. 24:31, reads: "Ktmittet angelossuos cum tuba, et voce magna; 
et congregabunt electos ejus a quatuor ventis . . . . " May not possibly the phrase of the 
Vulgate, conventional though it is, have given just the mere hint necessary for such a 
congenial addition7 Of course, the evidence is extremely slight, and the suggestion is put 
forward with the utmost diffidence. 
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Transformation op Scripture in Anglo-Saxon Poetry 5 

the impression of an attempt at popular appeal. Thus, 11. 758-78 
describe the attacks on man of the devil: 

]>onne wrohtbora 
in folc jodes for9 onsendeS 
of his breejdbojan biterne steel. 

The passage is quoted at length in another connection. 1 As there 
noted, it cannot be considered certain that the passage is to be 
interpreted literally. In any case, however, comparison with 
passages descriptive of a similar subject in ordinary warfare 3 
shows that some motive other than spontaneous warrior-feeling is 
probable here; while the careful elaboration of the passage, bor- 
rowing the familiar phraseology without its spirit, confirms the sug- 
gestion of deliberate illustrative intention. A similar impression 
is given by the summary of the gifts of men (11. 664 ff. ) ; 3 the pass- 
age borrowed from Gregory's Homily is here amplified to include 
secular as well as spiritual gifts, but the references to warlike 
qualities lack vigor — those to eloquence and music are more 
sympathetic. So again in 11. 851-67, the simile between life and 
a sea- voyage is developed with unusual care and fulness; yet in 
comparison with sea-passages in Andreas, for example, or the 
Riddles, it cannot be said to express any strong feeling for the 
sea. On the other hand, the conclusion of rapturous praise is 
wonderfully powerful. 

The apparent inference is that in the Christ the poet was sub- 
dued by his subject; that his conceptions and motives were 
thoroughly Christianized, so that their expression conveys the 
force of vital conviction ; but that he still used the favorite Teu- 
tonic ideals as media of popular homily.* Such an hypothesis 
would explain the strange mingling in the Christ of elements 
very definitely non-Christian with elements surprisingly modern; 
and whether or not the theory supported by Dietrich and Grrein, 

1 See p. 42. 

2E. g., Judith, 11. 220 ff. ; or, to take a passage from Cynewulf himself, Elene, 11. 114-23. 

3 Mr. Gollancz, in his note on this passage, points out its dual connection with 
Gregory's Homilia in ascensione domini and the Exeter Book Manna Crasftas. 

♦Deliberate introduction seems the most plausible explanation; for the absence of 
spontaneous vigor makes against explanation by sheer involuntary persistence of the old 
ideals ; and though the assumption of a conventional vocabulary (cf. p. 15), here supported 
by the absence of spontaneity, might be applied to isolated phrases, it does not satisfactorily 
explain the more elaborate passages. 
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6 Abthub R. Skemp 

identifying the poet with Cynewulf, the Bishop of Lindisfarne, 
who died in 783, be accepted, the choice of subject in the Christ 
makes probable strong religious preoccupation, and its treatment, 
as already said, proves considerable theological qualifications 
in its author. 

Coming to the Christ-fragments in the "Caedmonian" MS, it 
is noteworthy that while Christian influence is very plainly 
marked, Teutonic conceptions also are applied, especially to 
Christ, with a boldness greater even than in the Christ itself. 
Here, further, the heroic element is more spirited than in the 
Christ. The absence of any strong evidence on even the approxi- 
mate chronology of the poems, added to their fragmentary charac- 
ter, makes this very uncertain ground. If, however, as Ten 
Brink and Wtilker think, the fragments are later than Cynewulf, 
the increased force of the Teutonic element might indicate a 
further and freer development of the tendency to deliberate appli- 
cation of Teutonic motives, suggested in the Christ. 

In this respect, the saints-poems 1 closely resemble the Christ- 
fragments. In Andreas, Guthlac, and Elene, especially in 
Andreas and the later part of Guthlac, the conditions of the 
paraphrases seem reversed. There, the pagan element results 
from the unconscious persistence of older conceptions. Here, a 
subject from Christian legend seems to be deliberately treated in 
a popular, heroic manner, and the native element to be exagger- 
ated with a conscious effort at popular appeal. The Fates of the 
Apostles shows a similar tendency in phraseology, but the poem 
does not give scope for its development in treatment of incident. 

Finally, completing the gradation from pagan to Christian 
poetry, may be grouped the poems in which Christian conceptions 
and motives are supreme — the symbolic poems, the didactic 
poems, hymns, prayers, etc. These lie quite beyond our immediate 
subject. 

Though this general arrangement of the poems according to 
character harmonizes with the chronological order most weightily 
supported, it does not depend on a chronological classification. 
Teutonic conceptions and motives were interacting with those of 

1 Juliana stands apart through the nature of the story there reproduced. 
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TRANSFORMATION OF SCEIPTUEE IN ANGLO-SAXON POETKY 7 

Christianity; and the poems have been grouped according to the 
predominance of one or the other. The relation between the two 
forces is explained by the history of the Teutonic conquest of 
England, and of the conversion of the conquerors to Christianity. 
"Of all the German conquests," says Green, "this was the most 
thorough and complete." On the continent, the conquest 

proved little more than a forcible settlement .... among tributary sub- 
jects who were destined in a long course of ages to absorb their con- 
querors But almost to the close of the sixth century the English 

conquest of Britain was a sheer dispossession of the conquered people; 
and, so far as the English sword in these earlier days reached, Britain 
became England, a land, that is, not of Britons, but of Englishmen. 1 

Green perhaps exaggerates the absolute character of the establish- 
ment of pure Teutonism ; 2 but it is at least certain that the influ- 
ence of the conquered was less important than in any other Teu- 
tonic settlement. 3 On the continent, the Teutonic conquerors 
were subdued by the culture of the Koman provincials, and in 
many cases adopted their religion. In England, the Eoman civi- 
lization, never deep-rooted, did not remain a living force in the 
midst of the new rulers. They retained their native ideals and 
motives, and, in a very large degree, their form of society. When 
Augustine landed in 597 a. d., Christianity thus had to make its 
appeal to a spirit thoroughly Teutonic in its conceptions ; and its 
introduction was accompanied by no rude assault upon that spirit. 
Despite the occasional union of political and religious motives in 
the struggle between rival kings, the conversion was essentially a 
conversion by persuasion, gradual, conciliatory, and assimilative. 
The old beliefs long remained side by side with the new, which 
became modified to minimize their divergence. In the words of 
Mr. Stopford Brooke 

The rites and beliefs of either religion took one another's clothing; 
the people reverted to heathen practices and then back again to Christian 
in times of trouble; the laws right up to the time of Cnut are still "for- 
bidding heathendom, the worship of heathen gods, of Sun and Moon, 

1 The Making of England, p. 1:15. 

2 Undoubtedly Celtic influence was felt in the marches, especially of the later eettln- 
meuts ; but during the period before the introduction of Christianity — and this is the point 
at issue — it was of little importance. 

3 Cf. Stubbs, Constitutional History of England, Vol. I, chaps. 1 and 4. 
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8 Abthub E. Skemp 

rivers and wells, fire, stones and trees." .... The long intermingling 
.... of heathenism and Christianity did not exile the captured deities, 
or utterly destroy the old habits of worship, but took them into service, 
gave them new names, and clothed them in Christian garments. 1 

The survival of old pagan beliefs unchanged is very rare, 
though possible examples may be found in the scriptural poems. 
In descriptions of hell, for example, Teutonic recollections seem to 
mingle with the Christian terrors. Says Grimm : 

Niflheimr where NiphOggr and other serpents have their haunt 
.... is the dread dwelling-place of the death-goddess Hel; .... it is 
gloomy and black, like her; hence a Nebelheim, cold land of shadows, 
abode of the departed, but not a place of torment or punishment as in 
the Christian view. 2 

Hell includes serpents and terrors of cold in Christ, 11. 1545 ff. : 

Ac Pfer se deopa sea3 dreorje fede5, 

jrundleas jieme3 jaesta on peostre, 

sele5 hy mid Py ealdan lije and mid py e$san forste, 

wrapum wyrmum and mid wita fela 

frecnum feorhjomum f oleum scendeS. 

Serpents are again mentioned in this connection in Christ, 11. 
1251, 1252 (the wicked suffer "wyrma slite | bitrum ceaflum) ; 
cold in Christ, 1. 1630 {"ealdan clommum"); while the phrase 
windsele gives a hint of a Teutonic conception in the midst of a 
very conventional description of hell in the Fallen Angels? 
Such evidence is certainly very slight; and it becomes still less 
capable of supporting any assertion that pagan beliefs persist 
directly, when it is recalled that "worms" are included in hell in 
the gospel of Mark* in the thrice repeated phrase "Ubi vermis 
eorum non moritur" — to which must almost certainly be attributed 
the allusions to wyrmas in that thoroughly conventional poem 
"On the Last Judgment." 5 

Even such examples as these are few. The wider influences 
of paganism merge indistinguishably into those of temperament 
and ideals. Temperament and ideals, indeed, were of very great 

' Early End. Lit., Vol. I, pp. 265 ff. 

2 Teutonic Mythology, Stallybrass' translation, Vol. II, p. 800. 
SL. 320; cf. also 11. 135-37. 4 9:43,45,47. 

s> Grein-Wttlker, Vol. II, no. 6, 11. 1«7, 168, 210. 211. 
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Tbansformation of Sceiptuee in Anglo-Saxon Poetey 9 

importance in determining the character of the older beliefs them- 
selves, for Teutonic paganism tended strongly to symbolism and 
typification. 

Teutonic characteristics in scriptural poems may result either 
from preservation of the old beliefs; from the application to the 
new religion of the ideals and motives which helped to shape the 
old ; or from the influence of ideals and motives which, though very 
important for the earlier Teutonic society, as well as for the Anglo- 
Saxon, left little trace on the earlier religion, but were called into 
prominence by related motives and ideals in Christianity. 

Vital importance thus attaches to the dominant relations, con- 
ceptions, and emotions of Anglo-Saxon society. These may be 
gathered, in essentials, from the account given by Tacitus, at the 
end of the first century, of the customs and the structure of society 
of the Teutonic tribes on the continent; for, according to Green, 1 
" the settlement of the conquerors was nothing less than a transfer 
of English society in its fullest form to the shores of Britain;" 2 
while the freshness and vigor with which the Teutonic spirit was 
preserved has already been noticed and explained. 

In the Oermania, the warlike propensities of the tribes are 
repeatedly emphasized: 

Si civitas, in qua orti sunt, longa pace et otio torpeat, plerique 
nobilium adulescentium petunt ultro eas nationes, quae turn bellum 
aliquod gerunt, quia et ingrata genti quies et facilius inter ancipitia 
clarescunt magnumque comitatum non nisi vi belloque tueare. 3 .... 

Nee rubor inter comites adspici Magnaque et comitum aemulatio, 

quibus primus apud principem suum locus, et principum, cui plurimi et 
acerrimi comites. 4 

Valor and loyalty are the greatest virtues : 

Cum ventum in aciem, turpe principi virtute vinci, turpe comitatui 
virtutem principis non adaequare. lam vero infame in omnem vitam ac 
probosum superstitem principi suo ex acie recessisse: ilium defendere, 
tueri, sua quoque fortia facta gloriae eius adsignare praecipuum sacra- 
mentum est: principes pro victoria pugnant, comites pro principe. 5 

1 Making of England, p. 154. 

2 Cf. Stubbs's more cautious statement : " It is unnecessary to suppose that a migrating 
family exactly reproduced its old condition; .... every element of society would expect 
advancement and expansion. But all allowance being made for this, the framework of the 
older custom must have been the framework of the new."— Constit. Hist., Vol. I, p. 66. 

3 Cap. xiv. * Cap. xiii. 5 Cap. xiv. 
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In the chief, liberality is also a necessary virtue. 1 Feasting, in- 
cluding hard drinking, is a pleasure second only to that of battle. 2 
"Prodi tores et transfugae, ignavi et imbelles" are among the 
worst types of criminal. 3 

Scutum reliquisse praecipuum flagitium, nee aut sacris adesse aut 
concilium inire ignominioso fas; multique superstites bellorum infamiam 
laqueo finierunt.* 

The relation between chief and follower is thus of the greatest 
importance. Very important also, and frequently associated with 
it, is the bond of the family. 

Quanto plus propinquorum, quanto maior adfinium numerus, tanto 
gratiosior senectus. 5 Suscipere tarn inimicitias seu patris seu propinqui 
quam amicitias necesse est. 6 

I have quoted at some length because these characteristics fur- 
nish the key to many Anglo-Saxon conceptions. In England, as 
on the continent, the warrior was the social unit ; and the organiza- 
tion of the tribes, later to form a nation, developed from the 
relations of the family and of the warrior to his chief. As the 
office of king grew in importance under the circumstances of the 
conquest, a relation developed between king and ealdormen similar 
to that existing between ealdorman and followers, while still closer 
ties of personal allegiance bound the king's thanes to him. 7 Other 
modifications also took place ; the distaste for tillage and the work 
of cultivation noticed by Tacitus diminished ; and, more important, 
the activity by sea, which was characteristic especially of the old 
Saxons, was almost abandoned. 8 The sea gradually comes to be 
regarded with dread rather than with the daring and affectionate 
familiarity of the old rovers — a change noticeable on contrasting 
the Seafarer or the Wanderer, or the sea-passages in Guthlac 
and Andreas, with those in Beowulf. 9 This change, however, is 
interesting chiefly in relation to the Anglo-Saxon view of nature; 
for the same relation of follower and chief, the same ideals of 

'Cap. xiv. 2 Caps, xv, xxii. 3 Cap. xii. 'Cap. vi. 'Cap. xx. 6 Cap. xxi. 

' Cf. Green, Making of England, pp. 179, 180. 

8 Tacitus mentions this quality only in the case of the Suiones, and there without 
emphasis ; but with the exceptions of the Frisii and the Cimbri, the other tribes described in 
the Germania dwelt inland. The sea-daring of the Saxons is, however, vividly recorded in 
a letter of Sidonius Apollinaris (Ep., viii, 6), quoted by Green, Making of England, p. 16. 

«Cf. Mr. Stopford Brooke's Early Eng. Lit., Vol. I, chap. 10. 
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bravery and loyalty, governed the warrior by sea and by land. 
And whatever other modifications might follow the settlement, 
the warrior conception of the individual and of society was not 
likely to lose its hold among a people constantly stirred up to 
battle. 1 The motives and conceptions of the earliest Anglo-Saxon 
poetry correspond very closely to those mentioned by Tacitus. 2 
Beowulf himself leaves home to seek the rumored adventure, and 
Hrothgar welcomes him and rewards him liberally. Beowulf 
realizes the ideals sketched in the Germania of leader, thane, and 
king alike. Wiglaf expresses the spirit noted by Tacitus almost 
in parallel phrases: 

Me is micle leofre, Pset minne lic-haman 

mid minne jold-jyfan gled faeSmise. 

Ne 3ynce5 me jerysne, paet we rondas beren 

eft to earde, nemne we aeror maejen 

fane jefyllan, feorh ealjian 

Wedra diodnes. 3 

And again: 

Dea8 bip sella 
eorla jehwylcum ponne edwit-lif .* 

The same spirit breathes also in the song of Byrhtnoth's death at 
the Battle of Maldon in 991 — at the close of the period of 
Anglo-Saxon poetry proper. 

t>a wearS afeallen Paes folces ealdor, 

Aepelredes eorl; ealle jesawon 

heorSjeneatas, paet hyra heorra lseg. 

f>a 8aer wendon for3 wlance pejenas, 

unearje men efston ^eorne: 

hi woldon Pa ealle o5er tweja 

lif forlsetan o88e leofne jewrecan. 5 

i "The world of these men was in fact a world of warfare ; tribe warred with tribe, and 
village with village; even within the village itself feuds parted household from household, 
and passions of hatred and envy were handed cm from father to son. To live at all, indeed, 

in this early world, it was needful, if not to fight, at any rate to be ready to fight The 

very form of the people was wholly military." — Green, Making of England, pp. 171, 172. 

2 The evidence of vocabulary shows that Old Teutonic poetry generally preserved the 
direction of thought and feeling indicated in the Germania. Meyer, adopting Liliencron's 
theory that frequency of variation depends on the importance to poetry of the idea expressed, 
names as the three ideas most frequently varied in Old Teutonic poetry, " king," " treasure," 
and "battle." — Altgermanische Poesie, cap. ii, §1. 

3 Beowulf, 11. 2651 ff. 4 Ibid., 1. 2890. 
SGrein-Wulker, Vol. I, no. 16, 11. 202 ff. 
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Mliwine says: 

"Ne sceolon me on Psere t>eode pejenas 8etwitan, 
t>set ic of 5isse f yrde feran wille, 
eard jesecan, nu min ealdor lijeS 
forheawen set hilde; me is Past hearma msesst! 
He wses se^Ser min msej and min hlaford." 
i>a he forft eode, fseh5e jemunde. 1 

Other speakers echo the words. They fight on, slaying until one 
by one they fall by the body of their lord. The words used of 
Offa may be applied to all. 

He haefde 5eah jeforpod, t>set he his frean jehet 

swa he beotode set wift his beahjifan, 

£>aet hi sceoldon bejen on burh ridan, 

hale to hame o55e on here crincjan, 

on wselstowe wundum sweltan; 

he lsej 3ejenlice 8eodne jehende. 2 

"He was both my kinsman and my lord," says iElfwine of 
Byrhtnoth. The root of Anglo-Saxon society at the end of the 
tenth century, as of the Germanic society on the continent at the 
end of the first, lay in this relation of kinsman to kinsman and 
of warrior to chief. Its ideals and motives were those of the 
brave and loyal warrior. Glory was the greatest good; and it 
was to be earned by valor and loyalty — by faithful service during 
the lord's life, and vengeance on his foes if he were slain. Around 
such duties life centered. It was a worthy code; but it empha- 
sized rather the rugged than the tender emotions. Even the love 
of the chief had to be earned by the stern qualities of the war- 
rior; while of all emotional satisfactions, triumph is one of the 
most powerfully expressed. On the side of painful emotions, the 
earlier Teutonic characteristics are somewhat modified in the 
Anglo-Saxon poetry. 3 Early Teutonic poetry generally exhibits 
little sense of the pathetic, and the general tendency of the poetry 
here preserves an original racial characteristic. The Teutonic 
temperament was serious, even somber; but it felt rather the 
tragedy than the pathos of life — its pity was mingled with awe. 
Even when death snaps the ties they cherish most, there is no 

■Ll. 220 ff. 2 LI. 289 ff. 

3 Cf. Heinzel, Q. nnd F., X, p. 25 ("Das angels&cbsische und das deutsche Epos "). 
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sentimentalism. "Lamenta ac lacrimas cito, dolorem et tristitiara 
tarde ponunt. Feminis lugere honestum est, viris meminisse." ' 
In the Anglo-Saxon poetry, on the other hand, this tendency 
is softened — according to Heinzel's very plausible suggestion, 2 by 
the influence of Christianity. The elegiac motive is especially 
fruitful. Still, in the sense of the mutability of life, the uncertainty 
of power and happiness, the certainty only that even the most 
fundamental relations must be broken; in the Heimweh of the 
exile, and in grief for dead kinsman or lord; in all the occa- 
sions, in short, of Anglo-Saxon elegiac expression, the element of 
pure pathos is less important than that of tragedy. And Beowulf 
expresses the old Teutonic feeling even more strongly than it 
appears in the records of Tacitus [v. s.) — 

selre bip sejhwaem 
paet he his freond wrece, ponne he fela murne. 

Similarly in Anglo-Saxon original poetry fear of human enemies 
can find no place; but the sense of the terrible is repeatedly 
noticeable in superstitious feeling for the vague, unknown powers 
of the darkness and the storm. 

Such, briefly, were the native ideals and motives of the Anglo- 
Saxon, to which the conceptions of Christianity were introduced. 
These conceptions, however, as expressed in the Scriptures, were 
extremely various. The Anglo-Saxon, though regarding all with 
equal veneration, must instinctively have been drawn most strongly 
to those portions which expressed the conceptions and the life of 
a society not entirely dissimilar to his own. In the Old Testa- 
ment he was brought into contact with the writings, diverse, 
indeed, through differences in date and in the conditions of their 
production, of wandering shepherd tribes, evolving through con- 
quest and captivity, in constant conflict with other tribes and 
among themselves, under changing social organizations, and with 
unusually important interaction of religion and leadership, into 
national life. The New Testament, on the other hand, presented 
a society and a spirit entirely alien to the Anglo-Saxon. In the 

'Tacitus, Qerm., cap. xxvii. 

2 Q. und F., X, Section "Angelsachsen and Skandinavier;" especially p. 38. 
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gospels, which would naturally claim first attention, the society 
is that of a subject race, among whom battle was little more 
than a hope or a tradition; and throughout the New Testament 
the spirit expressed is that of a peaceful religion, professed by a 
suffering minority — a spirit not calculated to attract the warlike 
conquerors of the Britons. It was the heroism of action — of 
armed action — which appealed most powerfully to them, not the 
heroism of meek, unresisting endurance. Again, the religious 
teaching of the New Testament, with its emphasis on the spiritual 
aspect of God, could not appeal to the Anglo-Saxon mind as did 
the more primitive beliefs of the Old Testament, where traces of 
nature-worship and fetishism lingered, and where, even in the 
later-developed monotheistic religion, Yahweh was conceived as a 
tribal god, a god of battle, in whom awful attributes predomi- 
nated. The religious conceptions of the gospels then had little 
influence in so far as they related to the present life ; and even 
the contribution of the New Testament to the system of the uni- 
verse is entirely transformed in spirit. The Anglo-Saxon, sus- 
ceptible to a doctrine of love only in so far as it harmonized with 
the familiar feeling for kinsman and chief, conceived the redeemer 
of damned mankind with the full vigor of motives and ideals 
thoroughly Teutonic. 

Scriptural story, motive, and conception were modified, there- 
fore, at the points where the temperament, the ideals, and the 
structure of society which they expressed or embodied, failed to 
harmonize with those of the Anglo-Saxon. The transforming 
influences were related, and operated both in preserving old con- 
ceptions and in shaping new. In the latter case it must be 
noticed that very frequently the difference between the early Teu- 
tonic and Christian conceptions lay, not in the elements present 
in the conception, but in their proportion; and the transformation 
consisted in change of proportion, bringing into dominance ele- 
ments previously subordinated. Warrior-motives, for example, 
occurring only incidentally in the Vulgate, are habitually devel- 
oped by the Anglo-Saxon poets, and a material change of effect is 
thus produced. 1 

1 Cf. pp. 16, 17, 29 if. 
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In this connection, the influence of a traditional vocabulary 
may be considered. 1 Says Kemble: 

To this is owing the retention, even in Christian works, of modes of 
expression which must have had their origin in heathen feeling and 
which in order to fit them for their new application, are gradually 
softened down, and gain less personal and more abstract significations 
.... Even translations become originals from the all-pervading Teu- 
tonic spirit, which was unconsciously preserved in the forms and phrases 
of heathen poetry. 

The first sentence quoted seems to exaggerate the loss of signi- 
ficance of the traditional phrases. Some, especially those fixed 
by alliteration, doubtless tended to become conventional ; but more 
frequently it seems probable that the use of "the forms and 
phrases of heathen poetry" implies not only the preservation of 
"the all-pervading Teutonic spirit," but its living and active 
application. The continued life of this spirit has already been 
explained; and the Maldon and Brunanburh poems show it in 
undiminished vigor at the very close of the period of Anglo-Saxon 
poetic production. Here it cannot be explained simply by the 
assumption of a traditional vocabulary, for it appears, not in 
single phrases, but as the essential motive and inspiration of the 
poems. Similarly in the specifically Christian poems, the Teu- 
tonic spirit is preserved, not only in phrases which can be iso- 
lated, but in conceptions, emotions, and ideals. While old con- 
ceptions lived, as well as the old phrases, the association between 
the two could scarcely be forgotten. Christianity could be real- 
ized only through known conceptions; and the familiar motives 
and emotions thus retain potency in their new connection. The 
supposition that heroic phrases used of saints and martyrs were 
merely conventional seems to arise only from a modern sense of 
incongruity. There appears no sufficient reason to doubt that 
they were used with a sense of their real force, thus indicating 
the Anglo-Saxon tendency to conceive as heroic the persons and 
events of Christian story. 

The existence of a poetic vocabulary, marked by peculiarities 
not shared by the vocabulary of prose, is, however, beyond doubt ; 

i Cf . Prof esBor Toller's History of the English Language, chap, vii, from which the quo- 
tation is borrowed. 
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and its character, as well as that of the metrical form employed, 
(cf. pp. 24, 25) emphasized the effect of the older motives and 
ideals in harmony with which it was itself evolved. 

It is impossible to isolate any single transforming influence. 
Temperament is the most fundamental, determining in great 
measure the ideals and motives, and the organization of society, 
which more frequently form the immediate sources of transfor- 
mation. Its influence through direct emotional differentiation — 
through the comparative power and familiarity of various moods 
— may be considered first in cases where these related causes do 
not operate. 

The joy of victory has been placed among the satisfactions 
most natural to the Anglo-Saxon mind. Naturally the literature 
of the wandering, fighting Hebrew tribes does not lack expres- 
sions of this feeling, which especially inspires the Judith. Even 
in this case, however, where the story is told in the original with 
outbursts of savage triumph unsurpassed in Hebrew Scriptures, 
the Anglo-Saxon poet does not for a moment lag behind. Though 
the story possesses for him no immediate national inspiration, its 
spirit is so congenial to him that it bursts out in his verse with 
undiminished power. 

This instinct exercises a definite transforming influence by 
seizing on opportunities for the expression of triumph not taken 
in the Vulgate. Thus in the account of Abram's victory over the 
four kings, in the Vulgate the simple fact is recorded: 

Et divisiis sociis, irruit super eos nocte; percussitque eos, et persecu- 
tes est eos usque Hoba, quae est ad laevam Damasci. Reduxitque omnem 
substantiam, et Lot fratrem suum cum substantia illius, mulieres quoque 
et populum. 1 

In the Anglo-Saxon paraphrase, these two verses are elaborated 
to fifty-one lines {Gen., 11. 2045-95). A very brief quotation will 
show how thoroughly the Anglo-Saxon poet appropriates his 

materials: 

t>a ic neSan jefraejn under nihtscuwan 
haele9 to hilde: hlyn wear5 on wicum 
scylda and sceafta, sceotendra fyll, 
juSflana jejrind; 3ripon unfaejre 

"Gen. 14: 15, 16. 
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under sceat werum scearpe jaras 
and feonda feorh feollon Qicce, 
Pser hlihende hu8e feredon 
serjas and jesiSSas . . . . ] 

.... wide sesawon 
freora feorhbanan fujlas slitan 
on ecjwale. 2 

Similarly in Exodus, the Vulgate describes the actual over- 
whelming of the Egyptians in the Red Sea very briefly; 3 the 
Anglo-Saxon paraphrase extends the account to sixty-eight lines, 
with an infinite addition of personal exultation. 

The same spirit is felt repeatedly in Cynewulfs Christ and in 
the Junian Christ-fragments. The descriptions of Christ's vic- 
tories over the archfiend, the redemption of the captives of hell, 
the return of Christ to heaven, were recognized occasions for jubi- 
lation in the conventional Latin Christianity ; but it is noteworthy 
that while the more tranquil and benign motives of the orthodox 
religion were neglected, this was fully developed in the Anglo- 
Saxon poems. The early Christian experienced only the exulta- 
tion of spiritual triumph; the Hebrew tribes throughout their 
history were never so thoroughly dominated by the spirit of the 
warrior and the conqueror as were the Anglo-Saxons ; and hence 
the accepted literature of Christianity was transformed in Anglo- 
Saxon poetry with vivid familiar touches of joy in victory, native 
in the blood and known from actual warfare. 

The Teutonic mind, as said above, was not susceptible to 
purely pathetic appeal. Very few cases occur in the scriptural 
poems in which a pathetic touch is added to the original. The 
only examples I have noted are in Genesis, in the king of 
Sodom's speech, 4 in the remark on Abraham's friendlessness, 5 
and in the description of the wanderings of Sarah and Abra- 
ham. 6 On the other hand, pathetic potentialities are often left 
unemployed, as in the story of Abraham's intended sacrifice of 

1 Genesis, 11. 2060 ff. 2 Ibid., 11. 2087 f. 

3 The narrative gives only two verses (Ex. 14:27, 28) to the incident itself; and in the 
song of Moses (chap. 15) praise predominates over description and triumph. The gap in the 
AS. MS (v. Walker's note ad loc.) also calls for allowance. In this case the expansion is 
due to feeling for storm, as well as for triumph (cf. p. 19). 

* LI. 2124-35. 5 LI. 2625, 2626. 6 LI. 2695-2706. 
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Isaac, and throughout the Christ story. In the scriptural as in 
the secular poetry the sense of tragedy overshadows that of pure 
pathos. The sorrow of exile, in which both are mingled, is repeat- 
edly applied in the scriptural poems to the banishment of the 
rebel angels and the unrighteous from heaven ; and the sense of the 
mutability of life is redirected but not removed by Christianity. 1 
In Cynewulf's Christ and in the Dream of the Mood the pathos 
of the crucifixion is overshadowed by terror. The weeping women, 
the prayer of Christ for his persecutors, are passed by ; and the 
poet's entire attention is absorbed by the awful convulsions of 
nature recorded in the gospels and emphasized by Gregory. 2 In 
the Christ, the details of the Scriptures and of Gregory's homily 
are followed; but the fifty-nine words of Gregory and the three 
verses of Matthew 3 which form the basis are expanded to fifty- 
nine lines; 4 the seas, the stars, the trees are added to the insensi- 
bilia elementa which testify to their Lord; more important still, 
their testimony takes on the character of a personal though 
inarticulate anguish and terror: 

.... jesejun Pa dumban jesceaft 
eorpan ealjrene and uprodor 
forhte jefelan frean prowinja 
and mid cearum cwiSdun, peah he cwice nseron. 5 

and seo eorSe eac ejsan myrde 
beofode on bearhtme. 6 

The sense of imminent horror is even more powerfully expressed 
in the Dream of the Rood. It pervades the whole description 
of the crucifixion in that poem, and quotation can give no adequate 
idea of its force. 

This sensitiveness to the terrible — this feeling for superhuman 
forces in nature, which are often almost personified, is thoroughly 
Teutonic. On the one hand it connects with the liking for 
nature description; on the other, with the sense of human impo- 
tence under the unknown, irresistible Wyrd. 

1 Cf. pp. 44 ff. 

2 "Homilia in die Epiphaniae" {In Evangelia, Lib. I, Homil. X), "Omnia quippe ele- 

[down to] 

menta, etc.. .... reddidit." 

3 27:51-53. * Christ, 11. 1128-87. 5 Ibid., 11. 1128 ff. 6 ibid., 11. 1144 f. 
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The Anglo-Saxon poetry is marked by distinct fondness for 
description of nature. 1 In the paraphrases, such passages are 
regularly expanded — e. g., in the Genesis account of creation, 2 the 
account of the flood ; 3 the passage of the Red Sea in the Exodus;* 
and the Azarias, where the whole poem expands and describes 
the natural phenomena which in the Vulgate are simply exhorted 
to praise. (A similar tendency is seen in the elaborate meta- 
phorical passage, Gen., 11. 987-95.) 

Naturally, the sea possessed a special attraction for men who 
still remembered their tradition as "ocean-dwellers," 5 though the 
exact nature of their feeling had changed. The wild and terrible 
aspects of the sea, and of nature generally, forced themselves on 
the Anglo-Saxon imagination; awakening, however, not the ear- 
lier joy of strenuous conflict nor the modern romantic wonder, 
but the terror of painful experience. Dread of storm influences 
the descriptions of the Day of Judgment in the Christ, where 
the storm-elements are emphasized. 6 The description, already 
referred to, of the Red Sea at the overwhelming of the Egyptians' 
shows a similar sense of the terrors of sea and sky in the gloom 
and violence of storm. Cold especially is noticed. The sea there 
is sin-ceald s and Adam in his new consciousness of nakedness 
expresses his fear of cold more strongly than his fear of heat. 9 
The sea-passages in Andreas echo those of the Seafarer in 
emphasizing the sad fate of the sailor, 111 the bitter weather, hail 
and snow, 11 the terrors of the storm. 12 The waves are brown, 13 fal- 
low, 14 as in the Wanderer and the Seafarer. This characteristic 
is emphasized repeatedly in the descriptions of the Flood, 15 and on 
the other hand it is a characteristic of Eden that the water there 
is bright. 16 

1 Other Teutonic poetries share, though in less degree, the feeling for storm so pro- 
ductive in the Anglo-Saxon. The Anglo-Saxon view of sea and storm had, however, become 
somewhat enervated (see p. 10). Feeling for the milder aspects of nature is not a general 
Teutonic characteristic. It has been plausibly ascribed to Celtic influence ; and also to the 
general softening of emotions {Q. und F., X, pp. 32 ff.) produced by Christianity {ibid., p. 38). 

2 Gen., 11. 97 if. 3 ibid., 11. 1300 ff . *L1.282ff. 5 Christ, 11. 73, 221. 
6 Christ, 11. 933-41, 950-53, 991, 992, in comparison with sources ; see p. 4, note. 

' Ex., 11. 446 ff. 8 Ex., 1. 472 ; cf. Wanderer, " hrimceald," 1. 4. » Gen., 11. 805-9. 

10 Andr., 11., 511 ff. n Ibid., 11. 1255 ff. 12 Ibid., 11. 369 ff. 

13 Ibid., 1. 519. l* Ibid., 1. 421. 

15 Gen., 11. 1300, 1301, 1326, 1355, 1375, 1414, 1430, 1462. is Ibid., 210-12, 220. 
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In this connection, gloom is simply one attribute of storm, 
brightness of the fair weather. A similar feeling is shown for the 
contrast between day and night. The gloom of the earth before 
the creation of light strikes the Anglo-Saxon imagination, and the 
whole passage is expanded. 1 Again, a striking passage referring 
to the creation of light is inserted in the Christ. 2 Nightfall and 
dawn are favorite times in descriptions; 3 and frequently where 
the original simply names the time, the Anglo-Saxon poem describes 
it (e. g., for nightfall, Genesis, 11. 2448-51, cf. Guthlac, 11. 1252 ff. ; 
for dawn, Genesis, 11. 2874-76 — a pure insertion — Exodus, 11. 45, 
46; cf. Andreas, 11. 835 ff.). 

The contrast occurs frequently in Anglo-Saxon poetry in much 
wider application. Association of darkness, evil, and ugliness on 
the one hand, and of light, goodness, and beauty on the other, 
is of course very widespread. It is repeatedly suggested in 
Christian Scriptures, and Teutonic paganism here found familiar 
ground. The Anglo-Saxon poems dwelt especially on this asso- 
ciation — a tendency well illustrated by the descriptions of heaven 
and hell, which give much more concrete detail than those in the 
Vulgate. Gloom, a characteristic alike of Christian hell and pagan 
Niflheimr, is one of the horrors of hell most insistently emphasized.* 
The very flames are sweart? as in another scene of terror to the 
wicked — the destruction of Sodom and Gomorra. 6 

Similarly the brightness of heaven is appreciated; here, how- 
ever, the suggestions of the originals are so insistent that the 
point avails little. Epithets of praise are frequently borrowed 
from light; though one very interesting metaphorical passage, in 
which Christ is called "se soofsesta sunnan leoma,"' may rather 
be suggested by the scriptural "Light of the World." The same 
term, wuldortorht, describes a beam of the sun 8 and the spirit of 

1 Gen., 11. 103-11, 116-19. 2 LI. 230-35. 

3 This is a characteristic common to all early Teutonic poetry. " Wie die menschliche 
Gesellschaf t treffen wir sogar die Zeit auf der Hohe ; nie ist es Vormittag oder Nachmittag, 
sondern stets gerade Abend oder Morgen."— Meyer, Altgermanische Poesie, p. 108. 

* E.g., Genesis, 11. 42, 312, 333,391, 392; Christ, 11. 1543, 1632; Fallen Angels (Gr.-W., Vol. II, 
no. 18), 11. 28, 38, 104-6, 111, 178. 

a Christ, 1. 1533. 6 Gen., 11. 1926, 2505, 2541, 2556, 2557. 

7 Christ, 11. 104-18, especially 11. 108, 107 ; repeated in 11. 696, 697. 

* Gan., 1. 2874. 
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God, 1 and the double application suggests the connection of good- 
ness and brightness. A sunbeam from the southeast heralds the 
second advent of Christ; 2 and when Christ descends into hell, 

jeseah he [Johannis] helle duru heedre scinan, 
pa Pe lonje ser bilocen wseron 
bepeahte mid pystre. 3 

On the question of the Anglo-Saxon sense of physical beauty, 
general Teutonic tendencies afford no entirely satisfactory evi- 
dence. Tacitus mentions beauty, with youth and wealth, when he 
wishes to name qualities highly desired in a woman, in order 
that the force of his negation may emphasize the importance 
attached to chastity.* With such an aim, however, a Roman idea 
might easily intrude; and though Tacitus speaks of the fine 
physique of both men and women, 5 he never refers definitely to 
regard for beauty. In Anglo-Saxon, as in early Teutonic poetry 
generally, 6 the physical beauty or ugliness of a hero is rarely 
mentioned. The generalization does not, however, apply to women 
or to superhuman figures. In these cases the Anglo-Saxon scrip- 
tural poems regularly emphasize a hint of physical beauty given 
in the original. Sarai is described in the Vulgate 7 as pulchra; 
her beauty is mentioned in the paraphrase, not only in the cor- 
responding passage, but in 11. 1722 and 2730. Eve's beauty is 
repeatedly mentioned. 8 In the Judith, it is true, the Anglo-Saxon 
poet cannot equal the glowing eastern praises in the original ; but 
the failure is in lyrical expression, not in appreciation of the 
beauty which lured Holofernes to death. Beauty is associated 
with the freedom which belongs to a certain dignity of rank; 
freolic, applied, parallel with other terms of respect, to Enoch," 
Shem's sons, 10 and to heroes and warriors generally, is also used 
to describe Eve, Sarai, and Cain's wife. 11 The Vulgate does not 
state that Hagar is beautiful; but this is inferred by the Anglo- 

iGen., 1.119. 2 Christ, 11. 900-4. 3 Exeter Bk., Descent into Hell, 11. 53 ff. 

* " Publlcatae enim pudicitiae nulla venia ; non forma, non aetate, non opibus maritum 
invenerit." — Germania, cap. xix. 

5 Germania, cap. xx. 

6 Meyer, Die altgermanische Poesie, p. 108. ^ Gen. 12 : 11-11. 
8 Gen., 11. 184, 188, 527, 548, 626, 627, 821, 822, 884, 896, 998. 

» Ibid., 1. 1169. io ibid., 11. 1709, 1710. n Gen., 1. 1053. 
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Saxon as a circumstance natural to the story, and slave though 
she is, she is called freolecu. 1 Again, consciousness of beauty 
unites with the desire for perfect freedom in inspiring Satan's 
rebellion. 2 On the whole, it seems probable that the sense of 
beauty, like the more tender emotions, developed under the 
influence of Christianity and reacted on the scriptural material 
treated. The suggestion is, however, offered with the utmost 
caution, for here the possibility of conventional phraseology is not 
balanced by definite knowledge of recognized Teutonic tendencies. 
The conventional tendency would be stimulated by such alliterative 
phrases as freolecu faemne, wifa wlitegost; but the variation in 
the terms used (e. g., in the passages on Eve and Sarai referred 
to above) shows that this is only a subsidiary cause, and that (by 
Liliencron's theory, see p. 11, note 2) the idea of beauty is not 
unimportant. In any case, the development of a conventional 
phrase implies a nucleus of ideal. "Fair" becomes a stock epithet 
in mediaeval romance ; but it is because beauty was the first qualifi- 
cation of a heroine. 

Physical beauty, like light, is associated with goodness in very 
many religions and mythologies ; and here again the Anglo-Saxon 
poetry emphasizes the element common to Latin Christianity and 
Teutonic paganism. 3 Thus the change, after the fall, in Satan, so 
gloriously beautiful and bright in heaven, is seized upon ; and the 
change of the angels to devils. 4 At the Judgment Day womma 
leas and wlitig are used by Christ as associated terms; 5 so the 
blessed shine gloriously, 6 while each of the damned, swart with 
sin, 7 

won and wliteleas, hafa<5 werges bleo, 

facentacen feores. 8 

Again, Andreas is sigeltorht; while the devil who causes the 
attack on him 

wann and wliteleas hsefde werijes hiw. 9 

A dark appearance characterizes the devils also in Christ, 11. 269, 
1523, 1561. 

i Gen., 1. 2226. * Gen., 11. 305-9. i Christ. U. 1561, 1607. 

2 //red., 11. 265 ff. 5 Ibid., 1. 1465. »Ibid., 1. 1565. 

it Cf. Grimm, Teut. Mythology, p. 993. *lbid., 11. 1238-42, 1292. » Andreas, 1. 1169. 
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The appearances of the trees of life and of the knowledge of 
good and evil are similarly contrasted: 

OSer waes swa wynlic, wlitij and scene, 
li3e and lofsum: pset waes lifes beam; ' 
Ponne waes se o3er eallen^a sweart, 
dim and pystre: Paet wees dea^es beam. 2 

It is difficult to mark the point of transition to metaphor in many 
slightly varying phrases which speak of the "stain" or "rust" of 
sin on the soul; of its "beauty" through good deeds; and of 
good deeds themselves "shining." 

It is to be noticed that modifications and additions occur 
especially in points of detail. Even where the outline is trans- 
ferred unchanged, the details added by the poet are naturally 
Teutonic in character. Customs unknown to him are ignored. 
In the Vulgate, when circumcision is mentioned, the phrase speci- 
fies the nature of the operation — carnem praeputii circumcidere, 
or sometimes simply circumcidere. 3 The Anglo-Saxon paraphrase 
uses vague general phrases — sigores tacn,* fridotacen, 5 torht 
tacti* beacen. 1 Similarly the change of names of Abram and 
Sarai, possessing no significance for the Anglo-Saxon, is 
ignored, Abraham and Sarah being used throughout. On the 
other hand, slight modifications constantly occur, not only 
in the representation of persons and conceptions, but in inciden- 
tal detail, giving characteristic tone even when the paraphrase 
follows the main outline closely. Thus the importance of rela- 
tionship is felt in the accuracy of the paraphrase, where instead 
of the loose fr aires of the Vulgate Abraham reminds Lot — 

Ic eom faedera pin 
sihjebyrdum, P u min suhter^a. 8 

The strife of the herdsmen of Abraham and Lot is nationalized. 
The significance of "foes all round" — mentioned only casually in 
the Vulgate — is appreciated and expanded.. Lot's possessions 
become Teutonic in character — 

beajas from Bethlem and botljestreon 
welan, wunden jold. 

1 Gen., 11. 467 fl. 2 ibid., 11. 477 1. 

3 Gen. 17 : 10, 11, 12, 14, 23, 24, 25, 26, 27 ; 21 : 4. 

* Gen., 11. 2311, 2320. 5 Ibid., 1. 2369. »Ibid., 1. 2375. ' Ibid., 1. 2768. 8 ibid., 1. 1900 
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— as do those of Abraham. 1 Similar coloring is given to the gifts of 
Abimelech to Abraham, 2 the description of Sodom; 3 and generally 
wherever personal property is mentioned.* Again, Abraham offers 
sacrifice "nalles hneawlice"* and his great feast assumes Teutonic 
characteristics. So does Belshazzar's: 6 Belshazzar, "medugal" 
sends for the treasure of the Israelites; the history of the con- 
quest by which it was gained is briefly given; then — "swide 
gulpon." In Genesis also, Abimelech is wine druncen 7 — a state- 
ment unauthorized by the Vulgate — and his speeches are modified 
in tone. 8 In the same way the sentence of Cain, 9 though very 
little altered, conveys more of the force of exile — the grief so 
characteristically Teutonic, which again in Christ influences the 
curse pronounced by God on disobedient man, adding to the labor 
and sorrow inflicted by the scriptural curse, 

[pu scealt] wrsece dreojan 
feondum to hropor fusleo5 jalan. 10 

None of these modifications or additions is important when 
isolated; but the total effect is a very considerable modification 
in the tone of the poetry. Hence, since it is in detail that the 
change is made, the causes which lead to its accumulation in the 
Anglo-Saxon poetry rank among the influences transforming 
scriptural story, motive, and conception. The alliterative verse 
and the enormous wealth of synonyms of Anglo-Saxon stand as 
immediate causes ; but these must themselves be explained by the 
emotional and mental characteristics in harmony with which they 
evolved. Heinzel has pointed out 11 that the Anglo-Saxon style 
tends somewhat to heighten emotional expression — to carry it to 
extremes ; and that it is excellent to convey the changing emotions 
of the hero and the poet. Those emotions which are well 
expressed by insistent reiteration are especially developed, as in 
the triumphant conclusion of the Exodus, already noted. Here 
style and emotional tendencies harmonize. Again, with the abun- 
dance of synonyms possessed by Anglo-Saxon, the exigencies of 

i Gen., 11. 1875-79. 2 Ibid., 11. 2716-19. 3 ibid., 11. 2402-04. 

* Cf . Daniel, 11. 9, 58-61, 672, 673, 691 ; Andreas, 11. 1655-57. 
5 Oen., 1. 1809— a pure addition. 6 Daniel, 11. 696 ft. 

-■Gm.,\. 2634. 8 ibid., 11. 2679-89, 2827-30. 

" Ibid., 11. 1020 «., especially 1020, 1021, 1051-53. "• Christ, 1. 622. " Q. und F., X, p. 32. 
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metre do not compel accumulation of detail; if, however, such 
accumulation is congenial to the poet, vocabulary and metre alike 
offer the ready means. Here the style harmonizes with the power 
to realize events — to imagine the minutiae which give vividness 
to a scene. 

The Anglo-Saxon poets seem, indeed, to possess true dramatic 
imagination. Thus, when Cain slays Abel, the poet, with the 
scene before his eyes, sees the earth soak up the blood as it 
gushes forth. 1 The episode of Noah's drunkenness is made more 
dramatic than in the Vulgate by the addition of Ham's laughter, 
which excites Noah's anger. The same thorough realization is 
shown in the expansion of Hagar's speech ; 2 and in the telling inser- 
tion that Sarah's laughter was joyless. 3 The intended sacrifice of 
Isaac is vividly described — the fire is actually kindled.* Detail is 
similarly added in the Christ, in the description of the rending of the 
veil of the Temple; 5 its beauty is emphasized, and its appearance 
when rent "swylce hit seaxes ecj | scearp purhwode." 6 Even in 
entirely superhuman matters the same tendency to insert detail may 
possibly be seen in the Temptation of Christ, 11. 56-60 — from 
hell's door to hell's bottom is a hundred thousand miles ; in the 
Exeter Book Descent into Hell, 11. 100, 101 — the time at which the 
descent occurs is definitely named; and in the Fallen Angels, 
11. 338-40 — though here the "twelve miles" distance at which 
the gnashing of teeth in hell can be heard may simply represent 
any considerable distance. 

The dramatic imagination which adds these vivid details pro- 
duces an attempt to realize the persons as well as the scenes 
described. This tendency is clearest in the national shaping 
given to the emotions and motives of scriptural personages. 7 It 
may be connected, in another direction, with the attempt to give 
logical coherence and plausibility to scriptural story — an attempt 
which shows the capacity to feel the significance of detail, and 

1 Gen., 11. 978-86 ; repeated 11. 1097, 1098. In 11. 1015, 1016, the paraphrase merely follows 
the Vulgate. 

a Ibid., 11. 2272 ff. 3 ibid., 11. 2380, 2381. 

* Ibid., 1. 2922. Cf. the account in Exodus, 11. 397, 415. The preparations might perhaps 
recall the funeral pyres, e. g., in Beowulf, 11. 1119-22, 3144-48. 

» Christ, 11. 1134-42. 6 ibid., 11. 1141, 1142. 1 See pp. 29 S. 
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also a disposition to give the imagination as much support as 
possible from reason. 

In Daniel, for example, the cause of the fall of Jerusalem is 
added; 1 the king's threat to the Chaldeans 2 is made more reason- 
able by emphasis on their pretences to wisdom ; and it is specially 
explained that the bonds of the "children" are burned off — a 
necessary condition, unnoticed in the Vulgate, to their walking 
out of the "oven." Another aspect of this feeling is seen in the 
special emphasis apparently felt to be necessary to insure the 
acceptance of so wonderful an incident as the removal of Adam's 
rib. 3 Genesis B, however, surpasses in coherence and plausibility 
all the poems which exhibit only Anglo-Saxon transforming influ- 
ences. The account of the temptation is well conceived. The 
devil first tempts Adam, whose caution is well depicted; then, 
foiled, he turns to Eve. His speeches, not too eager, are finely 
created; and Eve's reasoning is very plausible — once convinced, 
she finds ample proofs of the devil's good faith. Again, an 
explanation is inserted 4 why the woman yielded when the man 
resisted; and the obvious comment that it is strange God permitted 
the temptation is anticipated. 5 

Miracles essential to the framework of the narrative are 
accepted without question" — the Anglo-Saxon felt no strangeness 
in supernatural incidents per se. It was simply in detail, where 
no contradiction of his authority was involved, that his logical 
and dramatic imagination tended to harmonize and complete the 
statements handled. 

The capacity for imaginative vision — for mental reconstruction 
of scenes and events — is naturally associated with a strong sense 
of contrast. Not only is the incident itself pictured with atten- 
dant detail, as already said, but a wider glance forward and back- 
ward brings out the incidents future and past with which it is 
connected. This tendency is related to that which, acting in a 

iLl.Hff. 2L1. 135 ff. 3 Gen., 176 S. * LI. 590, 591, 649. 5 LI. 595-98. 

« Cf. Heinzel : " Nur selten warden solche Unebenheiten bemerkt and geglattet. In der 
Regel nahm sie der a.s. Dbersetzer ehrfarchtsvoll oder gedankenlos in seine Arbeit hin- 
uber."— Q. und F., X, p. 43. The statement is true of expressed and essential incon- 
sistencies, but not of those which could be remedied without violence to the original. In 
the former case the Christian's reverence outweighed the native instinct for coherent 
narrative. 
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narrower range, produces the frequent fluctuation of attention 
from one circumstance to another, and back again, which marks 
the Anglo-Saxon style. 1 The use of contrast to heighten effect is 
one of the most obvious and widespread of literary artifices. 
In Anglo-Saxon literature it is frequent and effective, especially 
in association with the sense of tragedy already mentioned. 
Emphasis is constantly placed on the gloomier of the elements 
contrasted. In the Wanderer, the vision of former joys adds 
poignancy to the waking sorrows of exile ; and the fate of the Sea- 
farer becomes more gloomy by contrast with that of the dweller 
in the town. Similarly in the scriptural poems: the former state 
of the fallen angels is constantly recalled in the midst of descrip- 
tions of hell,' 2 and Satan's first feeling in hell is that of the con- 
trast with heaven. 3 On the Day of Judgment, the wicked feel 
their tortures increased by contrast with the bliss of the righteous ; 
and the same contrast points the moral to the hearer. Other 
examples occur ia Genesis, 11. 792 ff. ; and in the conclusion of the 
Exodus, when after a picture of the Israelites rejoicing and 
dividing the spoil, the poet abruptly turns again to the 
Egyptians — 

Weri^end lajon 
on deactetede, drihtfolca msest.* 

Closely connected with the feelings for tragedy and contrast 
is tragic irony, which is a frequent source of fine effects in the 
Anglo-Saxon scriptural poems. Its use is generally exultant and 
derisive. Thus in Judith, 11. 250-80, the effect is much heightened 
by a development of the irony of the situation. In the Vulgate, 
three verses 5 sum up the crisis: the captains send to waken Holo- 
fernes; Vagaus knocks, then enters to find the headless trunk of 
his lord lying on the threshold. The paraphraser, fascinated by the 

1 Cf. Heinzel, Q. und F., X, pp. 10, 11. 

2 Gen., 11. 320 ff., 367, 368, 419. 3 Gen., 11. 356 ff. ; Fallen Angels, 11. 141 ff. 

* Exodus, 1. 588. The examples given illustrate what might be termed pictorial con- 
trast, presenting two scenes side by side. The use of antithesis, which might seem related 
to this, is ascribed by Heinzel to Latin influences (Q. und F., X, p. 46). Anglo-Saxon 
sensitiveness to contrast may have assisted the introduction of the rhetorical figure. An 
extraordinary example, whore the antithesis is emphasized both by alliteration and rhymo, 
occurs in Christ, 11. 590-94. 

& 14: 13-15. 
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grim dramatic power of the situation, lingers over it for thirty -one 
lines. The followers even fear to arouse their leader, when within 
the tent he is lying dead — 

nses Seah eorla nan 
pe Pone wijjend aweccan dorste. 1 

In Genesis the fate of Lot's foes is anticipated in the midst of 
their triumph with the same exulting mockery. 

Hettend lseddon 
ut mid sehtum Abrahames msej 
of Sodoma byrig. We pa?t so8 majon 
secjan fur8ur, hwelc si85an wear8 
setter paem jehnseste herewulfa si8, 
para Pe lseddon Loth and leoda jod, 
suSmonna sine, sijore julpon. 2 

In 11. 2065-67, the irony is retrospective — 

and feonda feorh feollon 8icce, 
pasr hlihende hu8e feredon 
secjas and jesiSSas. 

So also in Exodus, 11. 204-7. Akin to this spirit is the fierce 
humor of the "ransom" — not gold, but death and destruction — 
paid for Lot by Abraham. 3 

II 

So far an attempt has been made to indicate the modification 
of scriptural story and motive by the elaboration of congenial 
passages, the addition of detail native in character, the vivid 
dramatic realization, characteristic of the Anglo-Saxon story- 
teller, of scene and event. These influences, we have seen, pro- 
duced variations from, and developments of, the original, which, 
though individually slight, gain importance by their agreement, 
and in the aggregate distinctly modify the character of the 
material. The predominance of certain emotions, the special sen- 
sibility to certain aspects of nature and of life, the general 
character of the Anglo-Saxon imagination in comparison with the 
Hebraic and the early Christian, are potent forces ; but from their 
very nature they are vague and elusive. We turn now to consider 
the influence of the Anglo-Saxon form of society, and of the ideals 

l Judith, 11. 257, 258. 2 Gen., 11. 2011 S. 3 I&td., 11. 2069-72. 
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and motives associated with it, upon the conceptions of the Scrip- 
tures. Here, though exact statement and authoritative inference 
are still impossible, the material for comparison is less uncertain. 
Of course, national character retains its importance here also as 
an ultimate source of difference; but it is crystallized in a social 
organization changing only very slowly, and in well-marked ideals 
and motives. The tendencies here native can be denned with a 
nearer approach to accuracy ; and although the conceptions, ideals, 
and motives presented by the scriptural originals differ widely 
within those originals themselves, they can be roughly grouped in 
broad contrasts with their Anglo-Saxon equivalents. Thanks to 
this possibility of approximately determining the forces in opera- 
tion, the effect of their resultant may be suggested with more con- 
fidence, though still without any assumption of certainty. 

The dominant motives and ideals of Anglo-Saxon society have 
already been sketched. They are those of the warrior, developed 
by the special form taken by his relations with his comrades and 
his lord. It was with these motives and ideals that the Anglo- 
Saxon poets approached scriptural originals; with these they 
endowed the persons of the stories to be told. This unconscious 
reconstruction of the conception of individuals was helped by the 
tradition of poetic subject. Anglo-Saxon poetry, like early Teu- 
tonic poetry generally, 1 centered around the deeds of heroes, to 
whom the other figures are subordinated ; and it was from this 
standpoint that the persons and incidents of the scriptural stories 
were regarded. Prophet, patriarch, and apostle were thus con- 
ceived with the attributes of the Teutonic warrior, and their deeds 
were celebrated in the familiar heroic spirit. Wherever the 
original gives a hint of warlike action, it is seized, elaborated, 
and given Teutonic character in the paraphrase. The account of 
Chedorlaomer's ("Orlahomar's") invasion 2 is transformed by the 
feeling for war which later produced the poems on Brunanburh 
and Maldon. The Vulgate gives the bare outline, which is filled 
in by the Anglo-Saxon poet with detail thoroughly characteristic. 3 

i "Als vornehmster Typus, als Quintessenz gleichsam alter altgermanischen Typen, tritt 
der Mann als Held auf, entweder KOnig oder Einzelkampfer."— Meyer, Altgerm. Poesie, 
p. 36. " Der Held kann nicht anders gedacht werden als im Kampf " (ibid., p. 39). 

2 Gen., 11. 1960 ff. 3 ibid., 11. 1982 ft. 
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Foron Pa tosomne (f rancan waeron hlude) 
wra8e wselherijas; sanj se wanna fu^el 
under deoreBsceaf turn, deawijfeSera 
hrses on wenan. 1 

The bravery of the warriors, and their eagerness for battle, are 

emphasized as usual: 

HseleS onetton 
on msejencorSrum modum Pryd^e. 2 

Similarly the battle phrases of 11. 1989-95, the compact picture of 
the ravished maidens and their slaughtered protectors, 11. 1969-72; 
in fact, all the details of the description, express the Anglo-Saxon 
feeling for war. The same fascination is very clearly seen in 
Judith and in the opening of the Elene. In other cases the cir- 
cumstances preceding battle furnish the welcome opportunity. 
The finest example in the scriptural poems occurs in Exodus, 
11. 154-99. A short extract may serve as illustration. 

.... hie jesawon of suSwejum 
fyrd Faraonis forB onjanjan, 
oferholt we^an, eored lixan, 
(jaras trymedon, ju8 hwearfode, 
blicon bordhreo?>an, byman sunjon) 
pufas Punian, peod mearc tredan. 3 

Then, as already noticed, the description passes to the wolf lurk- 
ing, and the war fowl hovering in joyful expectation of their prey. 
Another fine specimen occurs in Elene, 11. 225-65.* 

The Exodus paraphrase strikingly illustrates another point of 
great interest. The way in which Pharaoh's army is levied is 
very much taken for granted in the Vulgate: 5 

Tulitque sexcentos currus electos, et quidquid in Aegypto curruum 
fuit, et duces totius exercitus. 6 

1 The carrion-birds, those grim war fowl so familiar in Anglo-Saxon poetry, appear 
again in 11. 2087-89, 2158-60; and in the other scriptural poems; for example, Judith, 205-12, 
296, 297; Exodus, 161, 168. 

2 Gen., 11. 1985, 1986. 3 Exodus, 11. 155 ff . 

<The very similar description in Judith (11. 199 ff.) leads directly to an equally spirited 
account of the battle itself. 

5Ex.U:7. 

6 The " 2,000 chosen warriors" of the Anglo-Saxon appear to correspond to the "600 chosen 
chariots" of the Vulgate. No numbers are definitely stated elsewhere in either. If this be 
so, the exaggeration in the Anglo-Saxon account, like the emphasis on the disparity in num- 
bers between Abraham's followers and their opponents ( Genesis, 11. 2092-95 — a pure inser- 
tion) , seems to mark a tendency in the Anglo-Saxon to make the most of the heroic action 
provided. 
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In the paraphrase, the actual Anglo-Saxon method is applied. 
The king calls out his thanes and ealdormen, and they bring with 
them their followers: 

Hsefde him alesen leoda dujeBe 

tireadijra twa Pusendo, 

post waeron cynin^as and cneowmajas 

on paet eade riht a?8elum deore; 

for5on anra jehwilc ut alsedde 

waepnedcynnes wi^an seshwilcne 

para Pe he on 5am fyrste findan mihte. 1 

Even when the outline of the story gives no opportunity for the 
description of actual combat, or even of warlike preparations, its 
personages are often conceived as warriors. Thus, though Moses 
is described as rices hyrde, 2 werodes wisa, 3 the other aspect 
appears within half-a-dozen lines: 

Ahleop pa for hseleSum hildecalla, 
bald beohata, bord up ahof. 4 

The patriarchs are described in phrases familiar in application to 
warrior-chiefs; for example: 

.... [wurdon] beam afeded 
freolicu tu and Pa frumjaran 
hseleS hijerofe hatene waeron 
Abraham and Aaron. 5 

Frum^ara, freolic beam, heeled hi$erof, ma$orceswa, ma^orinc 
and variants of these phrases occur repeatedly. Still more strik- 
ing is the phraseology used to describe the apostles. 6 

Wisdom in council, also an attribute of the ideal leader, 7 is 
attributed to the leaders of the scriptural stories in such phrases 
as folces wisa," aldordema, weardwisa." The leader assumes the 
aspect not only of head of the family or tribe, but of the warrior- 
king. Abimelech, described in the Vulgate simply as rex 
Gerarae 10 is called aedelinga helm, 11 gumena baldor," sinces 
brytta, 13 and his servi u become uri%smidas. 1!l 



1 Exodus, 11. 183 S . 6 See pp. 41, 42. n Gen., 1. 2721. 

2J6td., 1. 256. 'Cf. Tacitus, Germania, xi. u Ibid., 1. 2693. 

a Ibid., 1. 258. 8 Gen., 1. 1198. 13 Ibid., 1. 2726. 

* Ibid., 11. 252 f . 9 Ibid., 1. 1156. u Vulgate, Gen. 20 : 8. 

!>Gen., 11. 1707S. K»Gen.20:2. 15 Gen, 1. 2703. 
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The patriarchs also are described in phrases expressing the 
Teutonic conception of the chiefs function. Liberality, in that 
conception, was one of the most essential virtues of a leader. 
Gifts were the reward of the brave warrior. 1 This ideal colors 
the description of Abimelech in the phrase already noted (sinces 
brytta, Gen., 1. 2726) ; and the accounts of the patriarchs — 

Lonje siS9an 
geared jumum jold brittade: 
se eorl wses aeBele, sefaest hseleS 
and se frum^ar his freomajum leof . 2 

jeomor si83an 
feeder flettgesteald freondum dselde 
swaesum and jesibbum sunu Iafe5es. 3 

Chus wses aeSelum heafodwisa 
wilna brytta and worulddujeSa 
broSrum sinum. 4 

So also in Daniel, 11. 672-77. 

Another very characteristic transformation is that of the 
account of Abraham's little council of war. The Vulgate 5 simply 
says: "hi enim pepigerant foedus cum Abram." In the para- 
phrase the description is that of a chief consulting with his fel- 
lows, and its spirit is quite Teutonic: 6 — 

Pa peet inwitspell Abraham saejde 
freondum sinum; bsed him fultumes 
waerfsest haele5 willje5oftan. 7 

.... bsed him praecrofe, 
Pa rincas pros rsed ahicgan, 
Pset his hyldemsej ahred wurde 
beorn mid bryde. Him pa broSor pry 
set sprsece psere spedum midum 
haeldon hyjesorje heardum wordum, 
ellenrofe and Abrahame 
treowa sealdon, Paet hie his torn mid him 
jewraecon on wra5um, o5Se on wael feallan. 8 

1 " Ezigunt enim a principis sui liberalitate ilium bellatorem equum, illam cruentam 
victricemque frameam ; nam epulae .... pro stipendio cedunt." — Tacitus, Germania, xiv. 
The point is constantly illustrated in the AS. secular poetry — in Beowulf especially ; the 
Wanderer, the Fight at Maldon, etc. 

2 Gen., 11. 1180 ff. 3 Ibid., 11. 1610 ff. * Ibid., 11. 1619 ff. 5 Gen. 14:13. 

6Cf. Tacitus, Oermania, xi. ' Gen., 11. 2024 ff. *Ibid., 11. 2030 ff. 
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The persons of the Old Testament stories are thus endowed 
with the qualities of the Anglo-Saxon warrior or king. In some 
cases the original gives hints which harmonize with such develop- 
ment; but in others, as in the accounts of the patriarchs quoted 
on p. 32, the additions have absolutely no foundation in the 
Vulgate. The genealogical catalogue of the patriarchs scarcely 
varies in phrase: "vixit .... annis, et genuit . . . ." 1 The 
Anglo-Saxon poet, with his instinct for detail, could not be satis- 
fied with such bald statement, and added the phrases proper to an 
enumeration of his own warrior-kings. In the original there was 
no immediate suggestion of the character of the bond between the 
head of the tribe and its members; and these phrases must be 
regarded as indicating the application of the Anglo-Saxon con- 
ception in all unconsciousness — the simple realization of the 
scriptural story through native ideals and motives. 

In the poetry of a newly accepted religion, it is natural that 
special interest should attach to conceptions of the divine powers 
and of their relationship to man. The idea of a struggle between 
good and evil divinities, which runs through so many religions and 
mythologies, found widely varying expressions in the composite 
literature of Christianity. The Talmudic legend of the fall of 
the angels, taken over by the early Christian Fathers, supposes 
an actual combat between the rebel angels and God; and the 
fall of man is a later incident in the same struggle. Man, as 
a creature of God, becomes an object of attack for the enemies 
of God. 

The life and teaching of Christ gave a new character to the 
conflict of the forces of good and evil. Spiritual struggle replaces 
physical combat. The present life is regarded as a preparation 
for a higher; and devotion to the needs of that higher life 
becomes the first duty. Meek endurance thus transcends physical 
courage. 

Early Latin Christianity absorbed both conceptions, preserving 
the one in symbolism from warfare, the other in emphasis on the 
ascetic virtues. A similar contrast exists between the conceptions 
of God in the Old Testament and the New. 2 Again, early Latin 

i Gen., chap. 5. 2 Cf. pp. 13, H. 
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Christianity absorbed both. 1 The two elements could not, how- 
ever, become perfectly fused; and in the selective process inevitable 
in adaptation to a new type of character, these conceptions could 
be transformed by a change in the proportion of their elements. 
The tendencies of the Anglo-Saxon transformation have already 
been indicated. Any conception of a deity must consist more or 
less in a summation and symbolic presentation of ideals. 2 The 
object of worship must embody the qualities most valued by 
the worshiper. In the case of the Anglo-Saxon these were 
the qualities of the warrior and the leader. The Hebraic Yahweh 
possessed congenial elements; he was Lord of hosts, God of bat- 
tles, the Lord mighty in battle, and so on. The Anglo-Saxon 
Christian made these elements more personal, conceiving God not 
only as ruling in battle, but as actually fighting with his own 
hands. 3 Further, the conception took Teutonic coloring, and was 
applied also to New Testament material, so that Christ, as well as 
the Father, was represented as a warrior god. Side by side with 
native phrases, conventional Christian titles are transcribed: 4 God 
is the feeder, godspedig gast, drihten, frea celmihtig, etc. ; Christ 
is nergend, haelend, etc. ; but the invented detail — the material 
which really marks the vital element in realization of ideas — 
represents the Deity, in personal attributes, as a Teutonic warrior. 
The account of the expulsion from heaven of the rebel angels may 
serve as an example: 

iThe Fathers, of course, modified and developed the early conceptions, and added 
others ; but their influence, as distinct from that of the Scriptures, was less important for the 
poetry, where details of doctrine do not matter very much, than for the homilies. 

2 Cf. Meyer, Altgerm. Poesie, chap, ii, §§ 2 (section i) and 3 for illustration of this point 
from the characters of the old Teutonic pagan gods. The new conception was influenced less 
by persistence of the old beliefs than by application, to the ideas offered by Christianity, of 
the methods and the attitude of thought which had produced those old beliefs. 

3 The scriptural phrases making God a " man of war" are almost always softened by 
additions clearly differentiating him from the human warrior. 

* A passage from Cynewulf 's Christ may bo quoted to illustrate the mingling of Christian 
titles with those expressing native ideas applied to the Deity : 

. . . . " Se breja msera to Bethania 

peoden prymtost his IJejna jedryht 

jelaoade, leof weorud. Hy paes lareowes 

on pam wildeeje word ne Jehyrwdon 

hyra sincsief an : sona waeron £earwe 

hselefi mid hlaford to psere hai#an byrj, 

peer him tacna fela tires brytta 

onwrah wuldres helm word^erynum 

serpon upstije ancenned sunu, 

efenece beam ajnum feeder." — Christ, 11. 456 ff. 
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Him seo wen jeleah, si58an waldend his, 

heofona heahcininj honda arserde 

hehste wi3 Pam herge. Ne mihton hyjelease 

mesne wi5 metode msejyn bryttijan, 

ac him se masra mod jetwsefde 

basic forbijde Pa he jeboljen wear 5, 

besloh synsceapan sijore and jewalde. 1 

.... Hasfde styrne mod 
gejremed jrymme, jrap on wra8e 
faum folmum and him on fasSm jebraec 
yr on mode. 2 

Similar phrases forecast the Flood: — 

.... He [God] past unfsejere 
wera cneorissum jewrecan pohte 
forjripan jumcynne jrimme and sare 
heardum mihtum. 3 

Christ is still more distinctly conceived as a warrior. Here the 
original material contained much less explicit indication of such 
a conception, and, indeed, in many ways definitely contravened it ; 
but the idea of Christ as the Redeemer who released man from the 
powers of hell especially lent itself to such a transformation. 
Perhaps the most striking example is the Exeter Book fragment 
on the Descent into Hell, from which a few lines may be quoted: 

Wolde heofona helm helle weallas 
forbrecan and forbyjan, psere burje prym 
onjinnan reafian, repust ealra cyninja. 
Ne rohte he to Psere hilde helmberendra 
ne he byrnwijend to Pam burjjeatum 
lsedan ne wolde. 4 

The same incident is treated with similar spirit in Cynewulf s 
Christ: 

Nu sind forcumene and in cwicsusle 

jehynde and jehsefte in helle grand 

dujupum bidseled deofla cempan: 

1 Genesis, 11. 49 ff. 2 ibid., 11. 60 ff . 3 Ibid., 11. 1273 ff. 

« Gr.-W., Vol. Ill, no. 14, 11. 34 ff. The lines describing the Resurrection may perhaps 
be added : 

" . . . . ha^osteald onwoc 
modi^ from moldan, msesanprym aras 
si^etest and snottor .... "— LI. a f. 
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ne meahtan wiperbrojan wise spowan 
wsepna wyrpum, sippan wuldres cyning 
heofonrices helm hilde jefremede 
wip his ealdfeondum anes meahtum, 
peer he of hsefte ahlod hupa mseste, 
of feonda byrij folces unrim. 1 

Again in the Exeter Book Descent into Hell, the description is 
exactly that of an invasion of hostile territory, to rescue the cap- 
tives from the "camp of the foes." 2 Christ's speech is that of a 
victorious leader, not without a touch of gielp. The Teutonic 
spirit is very distinct also in the "Caedmonian" Temptation of 
Christ, in savage triumphant mockery of the conquered foe: 

Ah ic pe hate purh pa hehstan miht, 

pset 8u hellwarum hyht ne abeode, 

ah pu him secjan miht sorja mseste 

Pset 5u jemettes meotod alwihta 3 

Wast pu Ponne Pe jeornor, paet pu wid jod wunne. 4 

The point first to be recognized, then, in the Anglo-Saxon 
transformation of the conception of the Deity, is the emphasis on 
the individual character of God as a warrior. This conception, of 
course, was familiar in the case of the pagan gods. Christianity, 
however, suggested a new relationship between divine powers and 
humanity. The Teutonic pagan gods occupied a sphere distinct 
on the whole from man's; they came into contact with human 
kind at certain times and under certain conditions, but without 
any suggestion of the intimate relationship, eternal and unchan- 
ging, between the Christian God and man. The Anglo-Saxo^. 
adopted this idea of close connection ; but he gave it very charac- 
teristic coloring. The Father of the New Testament, the tribal 
god of the Old, became in Anglo-Saxon poetry the great leader 
and lord to whom all men owe loyalty. Even the phrases derived 
from his lordship over the angels become more specifically those 
of the chief: 5 engla ordfruma* brego engla. 1 But his lordship — 

1 Ll. 561 ff. 

2 Wradra wic, Christ, 1. 1535 ; cf . 11. 568, 569, quoted above. 

3 Junian MS, Temptation, Gr.-W., Vol. II, no. 20, 11. 30 ff. « Ibid., 1. 41. 
s Of course, conventional Christian titles are also used — cf . p. 34. 

• Fallen Angels, 1. 21 ; Fates of the Apostles, 1. 28. 
T Genesis, 11. 181, 976, 1008. 
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still with Teutonic character — extends to all mankind: helm 
alwihta, 1 blid-heort cyninfi, metod alwihta? Similarly, Christ is 
cedelinfi, 3 cedelin%a ord* bre%a mcera? heahen^la bre$o. e The dis- 
ciples especially are his pe^nas, 1 his leofe $esipas, s and in the 
Exeter Book Descent* Christ is John's mce%; but Christ is also 
lord and leader of all men — wi^endra hleo, 10 helm ealwihta, 11 eorla 
eadfiiefa. 12 

It is, then, the warrior-element in conceptions of God and of 
Christ, both as individuals and in relation to mankind, which is 
emphasized. Universal mercy and tenderness were not qualities 
appreciated by the Teutonic races. So God, as represented in 
Anglo-Saxon poetry, though kind and generous to his followers, 
is cruel and terrible — as in the Old Testament — to his foes; and 
Christ, almost denuded of the qualities attributed to him in the 
gospels, shares this character, differing from the Father chiefly 
in his closer connection with man — his more active part, if such 
a phrase may be used, in the world-struggle. 

The early Christian conception of Satan, on the other hand, 
needed little modification in outline to harmonize with Anglo- 
Saxon motives. Grimm has pointed out 13 the special importance, 
in the Latin Fathers, of "names denoting a hostile being, resisting 
God and persecuting men" — antiquus hostis, persequutor anti- 
quus, callidus hostis, etc. — and that this idea preserved its 
prominence in Teutonic names for the devil. Moreover, by the 
time of the Fathers, there had arisen 

the doctrine of a satanic empire in rivalry with the celestial . . . . : the 
evil spirits may be the weaker side and suffer defeat, but they go about 
enlisting wicked men, and seek thereby to replenish their host. 14 

This doctrine also was thoroughly congenial to the Anglo-Saxon, 
as is shown by the frequency with which it is treated in the 
poetry. There was consequently no necessity for the conception 

1 Genesis, 11. 978, 1290. 2 Ibid., 11. 192, 193. 

3 E. g., Ex. Book, Descent, 11. 3, 5 ; and repeatedly in Christ and Andreas. 

* Christ, 11. 515, 846. 1 Ibid., 11. 470, 497, 541. 10 Christ, 1. 409. 

'Ibid., 1.456. sibid., 1. 473. nibid., 1. 410. 

*lbid., 1.403. »L1. 55, 57. 12 Ibid., 1. 546. 

13 Grimm, Tent. Mythology, Vol. Ill, pp. 989, 990. 
»I&sd., p. 985. 
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of the devil to be modified by a process complementary to that 
which attributes ideal qualities to God and Christ. The original 
represents the devil as breaking his faith with God; and the Anglo- 
Saxon adds no further hated sins — he is not characterized by 
cowardice, illiberality, or tyranny over followers. The patristic 
conception is eagerly accepted; Satan is the opponent of good 
rather than the representative of evil — godes andsaca is one of 
the phrases most frequently applied to him.' Satan is a thane, 
owing duty to God, his overlord; from pride he rebels, and with 
his followers endures the punishment of faithlessness: 

La^on pa o8re f ynd on fam fyre, Pe ser swa feala haefdon 
jewinnes wi3 heora waldend: wite Polia*? 2 

.... forK>n hie fejnscipe 
jodes forjymdon. 3 

Even in hell, se ofermoda cynin$* remains a leader; 5 and the fiends 
are his thanes. 6 A passage from Genesis B may be quoted to 
illustrate how literally they are conceived as warriors: 

Anjan hine fa jyrwan jodes andsaca, 

fus on fraetwum, hsefde facne hyje, 

haele<3helm on heafod asette and t>one ful hearde jeband, 

speonn mid spanjum. 7 

Similarly in Christ, the fiends are deofla cempan and fight hand 
to hand with Christ. 8 In Andreas the devils address the arch- 
fiend as eorla leofastf they are his rincas, lind$esteallan, w and he 
bids them attack the saint with spear and arrow." 

The same predominating motives and ideals that cause the ready 
seizure and development of the warrior- aspects of God and the 
angels, Satan and the devils, color some descriptions of heaven and 
hell. Heaven is cynestola cyst, Cristes bur^lond, en%la epelstol, 1 
guarded by a micel mce$enfirym; n peodnes pryd^esteal and his 

1 E. g., Fallen Angeli, 11. 191, 269, 280, 340; Genesis, 11. 321, 442 ; Temptation of Christ, 1. 54 
The same phrase is used of Pharaoh, Exodus, 1. 502— they alike "fought against God." 
2 Genesis, 11. 322 f. 3L. 326. * Ibid., 1. 338. 

'•Fallen Angels, 1. 323, "aldor;" Juliana, 1. 544, " helmarena cyninj." 
<■ Fallen Angels, 1. 326. 7 LI. 442 ff. 

8 LI. 561 B., quoted on pp. 35, 36. 9 L. 1352. 10 LI. 1343, 1344. 

" Cf. pp. 1330 f., quoted on p. 42. 12 Christ, 11. 51, 52 «Cf. ibid., 1. 1007 
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J>e$nun$a, 1 where Christ's warriors feast, rewarded by treasure. 2 
These terms are native parallels to, not mere paraphrases for, the 
conventional Christian City of God and of the Lamb, the New 
Jerusalem where glory and bliss await the blessed; and the 
changes, though generally slight, bring in some flavor of the 
northern ideals. 3 Hell, on the other hand, presents two aspects. 
In the first place it is the home of Satan and his followers, feonda 
byri$, 4 icradra wicJ" Here the joys of feast and gift are no longer 
known ; when Heliseus and his followers die and go to hell. 

Ne forftan Pa pejnas in pam Systran ham 
seo jeneatscolu in Pam neolan scrsefe 
to Pam frumjare feohjestealda 
witedra wenan, past hy in winsele 
ofer beorsetle beajas Pejon, 
sepplede gold! 6 

This ironic negation does not convey the full force of the other 
aspect. Hell is the career'' witehus, s morperhusa woes/, 9 to which 
God consigns his foes. Here Teutonic detail is sometimes added, 10 
but the outline and general coloring of the conception is preserved 
unchanged. 

The Anglo-Saxon tendency, then, is to dwell especially on the 
heroic element in the theory of the universe and of life presented 
by Latin Christianity. When this element dominates the origi- 
nal, the modifications in the Anglo-Saxon parallel are merely 
those produced by transcription into the terms of Anglo-Saxon 
heroic poetry. The spirit is the same, but the conceptions it 
inspires vary through differences in time and place. When the 
heroic element is quite subordinate in the original, the changes 
caused by the Anglo-Saxon instinct for heroic motives are more 
considerable. Whenever possible the literal aspect of the strug- 
gle between good and evil is presented. The war stirred up by 
Satan's rebellion remains physical so long as it is sufficiently 

1 Christ, 1. 334. 2 Ibid., 11. 550-57 ; 1635, 1636. 

sit is noteworthy, in passing, that though there is feasting in heaven, the drinking 
which was so prominent a feature of Teutonic feasts is never mentioned. The omission 
illustrates the AS. sense of propriety in religious ideas, noted by Heinzel, Q. und F.,X, p. 44. 

* Christ, 1. 569 ; Juliana, 1. 545. 5 Ibid., 1. 1535. 6 Juliana, 11. 683 ff. 

' Christ, 1. 334. » Ibid., 1. 1534. 9 Ibid., 1. 1623. K>Cf. p. 8. 
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remote. Thus the aim of the rebellion in heaven is stated in the 

Fallen Angels : 

We woldon swa 
drihten adrifan of fam deoran ham 

cynin? of cestre. 1 

When Satan, plotting revenge after his downfall, takes council 
with his thanes, he says: "OnjinnaS nu ymb pa/V/rctepencean." 2 
In the temptation of Adam and Eve strategy replaces force. Even 
here, however, Adam is pictured as a warrior, given a trust by his 
leader; he suspects treachery, and refuses to disobey his original 
orders without proof of his lord's command. 3 The idea of physi- 
cal combat breaks through again in the third great group of inci- 
dents in the struggle — those connected with Christ. Here the 
Anglo-Saxon heroic tendencies find much less warrant in the origi- 
nal stories. The transformation of the conception of Christ has 
already been noticed. His descent into hell (v. s.) becomes the 
hero's daring expedition to rescue the followers who cry to him 
for help. The account of the Ascension* has the tone of the tri- 
umphant return from war of the successful king. At the Day of 
Judgment the struggle ends with God's final victory, the reward 
of his followers and the punishment of his foes. 

tonne herja fruma 
sepelinja ord eallum deme5 
leofum je la9um lean setter ryhte, 
feodum jehwylcre. 5 

Until this final triumph, however, the warfare originated by 
Satan's rebellion remains the central occupation of universal 
existence. The nature of the part to be played by man is very 
clear from the Christ. He is bound to fight for God, and wrong- 
doing is branded with the stigma of faithlessness. 6 The ethical 
significance of the struggle is sometimes lost to sight. The duty 
of the Christian is to fight for God — not for abstract righteous- 
ness — because God is his chief, who has already shown him good- 
ness, and who will further reward him if faithful. This distinc- 
tion gains significance when it is remembered that Teutonic wars 

i Fallen Angels, 11. 256 f . 2Ge».,1.40S. 3 ibid., 11. 535 ff. 

< Christ, 11. 547-81. 5 ibid., 11. 845 ff. 

6 Thus in Christ, 1. 1614, the wicked are called wcerleasra wewud; and the disobedience 
of Adam and Eve becomes almost deliberate treachery, 11. 1393-96. 
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were less between nations than between the followers of rival 
chiefs. 1 Loyalty to the lord is the cardinal virtue in Anglo- 
Saxon Christianity as in the paganism it replaced; and the rela- 
tionship between lord and follower, in a warrior-society, gives the 
key to the Anglo-Saxon transformation of the fundamental con- 
ceptions of Latin Christianity. 

Man was bound to fight for God. Putting aside the most 
obvious and congenial kind of religious warfare — that of Oswald 
and Oswin against Penda — it seems difficult for the literal com- 
bat, so unerringly singled out when remoteness made it' possible, 
to be applied to the everyday life of man. In the practical appli- 
cation of religion, the Anglo-Saxon was inevitably brought down 
to the struggle between good and evil within himself, to which 
the actual teaching of Christ was directed. Still, the idea of 
physical combat was retained whenever possible ; and the lives of 
the apostles and saints, falling between the superhuman world of 
the Christ-stories and the conditions of actual life, gave an oppor- 
tunity for the development of the heroic element. 2 Thus phrases 
absolutely heroic are applied to the apostles and saints : 

Hweet! we jefrunan on fyrndagum 
twelfe under tunjlum tireadije hseleS 
Peodnes pejnas: no hira Prym alsej 
campraedenne, Ponne cumbol hneotan, 
sySSan hie jedseldon, swa him dryhten sylf, 
heofona heahcyninj hlyt jetsehte. 
Pset wseron maere men of er eorSan, 
frome folctojan and fyrdhwate, 
rofe rincas, ponne rond and hand 
on herefelda helm ealjodon 
on meotudwanje. 3 

Again, the "Fates of the Apostles" tells 

mi Pa se5elinjas ellen cySdon, 
torhte and tireadije. Twelfe wseron 

1 Cf . Meyer, Altgerm. Poesie, p. 52. 

2 It seems probable, as suggested on p. 6, that the choice of these subjects, and the 
method in which they are treated, show deliberate inclination to the ideals and conceptions 
most generally familiar. 

3 Andreas, 11. 1 ff. Professor Toller has illustrated this point in a very striking way by 
quoting, after these verses, passages in which the same terms are used in connections 
thoroughly heroic. Vide his History of the English Language, pp. 112-16. 
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dsedum domfseste, dryhtne jecorene 
leofe on life. Lof wide spranj 
miht and mser8o ofer middangeard 
Peodnes Pejna, prym unlytel. 1 

Similar phrases occur repeatedly in Andreas, the Fates of the 
Apostles, and the latter part of Guthlac. 

In the preservation of the heroic character of the struggle 
between good and evil, one aspect of the attacks of the devil is 
especially noteworthy. When the fiends come against Andreas, 
the command given by their leader is 

LaetaS jares ord 
earh attre jemael in jedufan 
in faejes fer8! 2 

This idea of the devil shooting his arrows against the follower of 
God is applied to the ordinary life of man in Christ: 

.... He [God] his aras Ponan 
halig of heah5u hider onsendeS, 
Pa us jescildap wi3 scePPendra 
eglum earhfarum, pi laes unholdan 
wunde jewyrcen, ponne wrohtbora 
in folc jodes for5 onsendeS 
of his braejdbojan biterne steel. 
Forpon we fseste sculon wi8 pam faerscyte 
symle wserlice wearde healdan, 
Py laes se attres ord in jebuje 
biter bordjelac under banlocan, 
feonda faersearo: paet bi8 frecne wund, 
blatast benna. 3 

So in Beowulf: 

. . . . Se weard swefe8, 
sawele hyrde : bi3 se slaep to f aest 
bissum jebunden, bona swi3e neah, 
se Pe of flanbojan fyrenum sceoteS. 
ponne bi8 on hrepre under helm drepen 
biteran Steele: him bebeorjon ne con 
worn wunderbebodum wergan pastes. 4 

The context of the Beowulf passage clearly shows the nature of 
the devil's darts. They are shafts of sin, leveled against the 

i IJ. 3 ff . 2 Andreas, 11. 1330 f . 3 Christ, 11. 759 ff. 

* Beowulf, 11. 1711 ff. ; cf. also Christ, 11. 774, 778-81 ; Juliana, 11. 382 ff. 
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unwary. 1 It is very difficult, however, to decide to what extent 
these expressions may be interpreted literally, to what extent they 
must be considered figurative. Suggestions of such imagery 
occur in the New Testament itself (e. g., Paul's Epistle to the 
Ephesians, 6:16, where the Vulgate reads "In omnibus sumentes 
scutum fidei, in quo possitis omnia tela nequissimi ignea exstin- 
guere"), and Paul's phraseology is closely paralleled in the 
Juliana passage. On the other hand, there can be little doubt 
that the conflicts of the saints and devils, whatever symbolic value 
they may ultimately possess, were taken in an entirely literal 
sense in the Anglo-Saxon poems; while an idea similar to this of 
the devil's shafts was literally accepted in the superstitions of 
darts, maliciously shot by elves and hags, striking the victim with 
sickness. 2 

The motives and conceptions of warfare leave their mark on the 
aspects of Christian life least anticipated in Anglo-Saxon pagan- 
ism. The New Testament conception of the struggle between the 
higher and lower natures in man was developed in early Christi- 
anity, as already said, into a doctrine of asceticism. This form 
of godly life was familiar both to Celtic and Latin Christianity in 
Britain, enshrined in stories of the saints, and actually illustrated 
by hermit and recluse in Britain itself. Even here the favorite 

iCf. wrapefirene .... synna wunde (Christ, 11. 1313, 1314) : 
" [ic him~\purh earfifare in onsende 
in breostsefan bitre seponcas." — Juliana, 11. 404, 405. 

2 In Quthlac Death is represented in very similar phrases : 

" Deao nealeecte 
stop stal^on^um strong and hreoe, 
sohte sawelhus. Com se st-'ofeoa dsej 
seldum and weard, bees pe him in^esonc 
hat heortan neah hildescurum 
rlacer rlanbracu, feorhord onleac 
searoceejum Jesoht." — LI. 1112 ff. 

This passage may be taken to support either view; prima facie it confirms the literal inter- 
pretation, for Death seems conceived as an actual being, like the Norns, not as an abstrac- 
tion personified. On the other hand, the passage is set among phrases which cannot 
be taken metaphorically. Thus, a few lines before another passage where Death is called 
wtja vxelfiifre (11. 970-72), Guthlac's sickness is described : 
" Wees seo adl pearl .... 1. 951 

.... bryben wees on^unnen, 
peette Adame Eve jebyrmde 
set fruman worulde "j— 11. 953 ff. 

while in the passage quoted above, the metaphor of the darts is followed, in 11. 1117, 1118, by 
another — that of keys unlocking the life-hoard. At least the elaboration and repetition 
of the idea, even if the expression must not be taken as literal, show its particular aptness 
to the Anglo-Saxon mind, and illustrate the general tendency of Anglo-Saxon motives. 
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ideals are applied; 1 and Guthlac is described as a warrior, while 
his self -mortification becomes a form of heroism. The courage of 
patient suffering is similarly transferred to the heroic category. 
When God sends Andreas to endure the tortures of the heathen 
and the fiends, 

meotud mihtum swi5 ssejde his majofejne: 
"Scealt Pu, Andreas, ellen fremman!" 2 

The tendency to select, develop, and realize the elements in Latin 
Christianity most capable of connection with warlike motives and 
conceptions is perceptible also in the presentation of emotions in 
the poetry. 3 We have seen that the greatest hope of the warrior 
was in the glory of brave and loyal service; his greatest fear, of 
the shame brought by faithlessness and cowardice. With these 
ideals were associated the joy of the victor, savagely gloating over 
the fallen enemy; and conversely, the shame of the vanquished, 
quickened by the thought of the foe's triumph. The sadness of 
life consisted less in physical ills than in sorrow for loss, in bitter- 
ness of <xile, and in the sense of powerlessness against fate. 

The? emotions appear clearly in the scriptural poetry. 4 The 
torments of hell lie not only in physical torture but in mental 
anguish — in the sense of exile, 5 of sorrow for lost joys, 6 in impotent 
hatred and envy. 7 The devil vanquished by Juliana feels the shame 
he has incurred. 8 At the Judgment Day, according to the Christ, 

to the wicked 

sar o8clife5 9 

t>roht, peodbealu on preo healfa. 
The first source of torment is anticipation of the fires of hell ; this 
receives briefest mention of the three, and adds a touch of exile — 
"awo sculon wraec winnende wcer^du dreo%an." The second is 
the shame of exposure before the multitude: 

ponne is him ot>er earfepu swa some 
scyldsum to sconde, paet hi Peer scoma mseste 
dreoja5 fordone: on him dryhten jesih5 
nales feara sum firenbealu la81ic 
and Pset aellbeorhte eac sceawiaS 

i Cf . also pp. 41, 42. 2 Andreas, 11. 1207 f . 3 See pp. 34 ft. * See also pp. 17, 18, 27, 28. 
SE. g„ Christ, 11. 1515, 1616-18. 6 Fallen Angels, 11. 184 ff. ; Genesis, 11. 365 ft. 

' Genesis, 11. 368-72, 385-88, 393, 394, 433, 434, 733-37, 750-60. 
8 Juliana, 11. 526-30, 539-42. 9 Christ, 1. 1267. 
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heofonenjla here and haslepa beam, 

ealle eorSbuend and atol deof ol 

mircne masgencrasft, manwomma gehwone. 1 

The third is the bitterness of seeing the joys of the blessed: 

ponne bi5 past Pridde pearfendum sorj 
cwipende cearo, Past hy on Pa clasnan seofl, 
hu hi fore joddasdum jlade blissia8. a 
ne bi8 him hyra yrm8u an to wite, 
se Para operra ead to sorjum. 3 

Similarly, of the three signs of the blessed with which these are 
contrasted, the first is their public glorification : 

An is asrest orgeate Peer, 

Past hy fore leodum leohte blicap 

blasde and byrhte ofer burga jesetu.' 

The second — the sight of the glories of heaven — is mentioned 
briefly; the third receives the chief emphasis — joy in beholding 
the torments of the damned: 

Donne bi8 pridde, hu on Pystra bealo 
Past gesaslige weorud gesih5 past fordone 
sar prowian synna to wite, 
weallendne lij and wyrma slite 
bitrum ceaflum, byrnendra scole: 
of Pam him aweaxeS wynsum gefea, 
Ponne hi Past yfel gesco8 o3re dreogan 
Past hy purh miltse meotudes genasson. 5 

Again, as the sorrows of hell include exile, the joys of heaven 
include, in addition to physical rewards, 6 enjoyment of the love 
and the embrace of the lord,' in the fatherland : 

Pasr heo asfre for9 wunian moten 

cestre and cynestol. 8 

So3fasste men, sunnan gelice, 

fsegre gefrastewod in heora fasder rice 

scinaS in sceldbyrig, pasr heo sceppend seolf 

befaeBmeS. 9 

> Christ, U. 1213 B. *Ibid., 11. 1293 f. *Ibid., 11. 1248 ff. 

2 Ibid., 11. 1285 ff. i Ibid., 11. 1238 fl. i> See pp. 38, 39. 

'Cf. the Wanderer, 11. 40, 41: 

" pinceB him on mode, ptet he his mondryhten 
clyppe and cyese." 

8 Fallen Angels, 1. 297. 9 ibid., 11. 807 ff . 
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In no poem where Anglo-Saxon influences alone operate, how- 
ever, do the emotions represented become so thoroughly Teutonic 
as in Genesis B. This distinction may be associated with the 
attempt to give plausibility to the story, 1 as characteristic of a 
more mature narrative art than that of any Anglo-Saxon poet who 
treated scriptural or quasi-scriptural subjects. Pride was the tra- 
ditional motive for Satan's rebellion, and this is adopted with 
ready comprehension. 

. . . . Ne meahte he at his hije findan, 
Feet he gode wolde jeonjerdome 
peodne peowian; puhte him sylfum, 
Pset he maejyn and crasft maran hsefde 
Ponne se halja jod habban mihte 
folcjestaelna. 2 

Other motives stimulate this pride, and the ambition with which 
it is so closely associated. He has confidence not only in himself, 
but in his friends and followers: 

BijstandaS me stranje 5eneatas; fa ne willa8 me set Pam striSe 

jeswican, 
haelepas heardmode: hie habba5 me to hearran jecorene 
rof e rincas ; mid swilcum msej man raed jepencean 
fon mid swilcum folcjesteallan; frynd synd hie mine jeorne 
holde on hyra hyjesceaftum. 3 

The Teutonic coloring is equally strong in Satan's feelings after 
the fall. His heart swells as he thinks of his former state, 4 and 
he denounces the injustice of God. 5 The thought of man enjoy- 
ing his lost glories galls him above all, 6 and revenge alone can 
bring him ease. 

SiS5an ic me sefte mass 
restan on Pyssum racentum, jif him Paet rice losa9. 7 

Equally characteristic is Satan's appeal to his thanes; he recalls 
the gifts he gave them in happier times, and promises as a reward 
to the successful volunteer 

him bi8 lean jearo . . . . " 
Sittan leete ic hine wi3 me sylfne. 9 



i See p. 26. 


Ubid., 11. 353, 354. 


Ubid., 11. 433 f. 


2 Gen., 11. 266 ff. 


5/6iU, 11.360, 391-93. 


sibid., 1.435. 


>/Md., 11.284ff. 


6 LI. 364-70, 385-89. 
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The thane who undertakes the temptation recurs to Satan's feelings 
of savage jealousy to man, 1 and exults in the blow struck through 
him against God. His whole speech after his success throbs with 
joy in revenge and in anticipation of his lord's approval: 

Hloh Pa and plejode 
boda bitre jehujod, saejde bejra Pane 
hearran sinum: "Nu haebbe ic fine hyldo me 
witode jeworhte and Pinne willan jelsest . . . . 2 

.... Maes Pin mod wesan 
bliSe on breostum; forpon her synt butu jedon, 
je past hseleSa beam heofonrices sculon, 
leode forlsetan and on paet lij to Pe 
hate hweorfan: eac is hearm jode, 
modsorj jemacod . . . . 3 

.... Forpon is min mod jehaeled, 
hyje ymb heortan jerume: ealle synt uncre hearmas jewrecene, 
la5es Pset wit lanje poledon." 4 

To recur, however, to the passages quoted from Cynewulf's 
Christ and the Fallen Angels:'" it has been noted that the rewards 
and punishments offered by Christianity are transformed so that 
they appeal to Anglo-Saxon emotional ideals as well as physical 
(v. s.) The appeal of the contrast between them is directed 
especially to the sense, so deep in the Anglo-Saxon mind, of the 
transitory nature of life: 

her bi5 feoh laene, her bi5 freond laene, 
her bi5 mon laene, her bi5 maej laene: 
eal Pis eorpan jesteal idel weorpeS! 6 

To a mind with this consciousness, the fervor of earth-contempt 
expressed in the Christ was no difficult development ; and even in 
less extreme cases, there appears instinctive attraction to the 

Christian inference: 

Wei bi5 Pam pe him are seceS, 
frofre to faeder on heofonum, paer us eal 
faestnunj stonde3!' 
Beowulf's "Wyrce se pe mote domes aer deaoe" still lives in the 
Christian poems, 8 though in the latter the glory to be sought is 

111.733-36:749,750. 2 Gen., 11. 724 ff. a LI. 750 ff. *L1. 758 ff. 

» See pp. 44. 45. • Wanderer, 11. 108 ff. '/tod., 11. 114 f. 

8 Thus Gods bids Andreas "wes a domes jeorn" {Andr., 1. 959). Appreciation of glory is 
shown also in Daniel (11. 455-59), where the "children" gain glory and renown, instead of 
merely being promoted, as in the Vulgate (Daniel 3 : 97). 
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that of loyalty to God; 1 Teutonic wisdom still rules, though it also 
lies in the service of God, and in the sacrifice of the brief joys of 
sin for the eternal bliss of heaven.' 2 The ideal of faithfulness is 
strengthened by common-sense, for the ultimate issue of the 
struggle is certain. In all the scriptural poems, it is emphasized 
that God's side always wins — his foes inevitably suffer. 3 In 
Exodus the destruction of the Egyptians is explained — "hie wiS 
god wunnon."' The same reason accounts for the fall of Satan — 
"he wann wiS heofnes waldend." 5 Abraham prospers because the 
Lord favors him, 6 and wins the battle against Lot's foes: "him on 
fultum grap heofonrices weard." 7 So in Daniel, the Jews prosper 
while they deserve God's favor, 8 but incur disaster through choos- 
ing deofles crce.fi. 

The moral of the poems is thus plain, however difficult it may 
be to decide to what extent its deliberate inculcation was mingled 
with other aims. And, though the varying motives with which 
subjects from the literature of Christianity were treated must be 
resigned to theories confessedly hazardous, the effect of that treat- 
ment, in general tendencies at least, is plainly to be traced. It is 
too much to hope altogether to have escaped exaggerated state- 
ment and over-eager inference. The general conclusions, how- 
ever, depend on no single detail, and historical circumstances, so 
far as they are known, confirm and explain the tendencies noticed 
in the poetry itself, in the transformation of the stories, motives, 
and conceptions introduced by Christianity. 

Abthub R. Skemp 
University of Manchester 
1904 

1 Cf. Christ, 11. 1577-89. 

»Cf. Ibid., 11. 1293-96, 1315-25; Seafarer, 11. 72-80. 

3 It is interesting here to contrast the Christian God with the Teutonic pagan gods. 
Grimm remarks : " It is to my mind a fundamental feature of polytheism that the good 
and beneficent principle in the Divine preponderates : only some isolated deities, subordi- 
nate to the whole, incline to the evil and hurtful, like the Norse Loki."— Teut. Mythol., 
Vol. Ill, p. 984. Yet though the good powers predominate, individually they are always 
fallible— little removed from the heroes — especially subject to temptation and malice. 
The God of Christianity, on the other hand, is almighty, and the very existence of his 
opponents is allowed only to heighten the glory of his followers. (Cf. Gotfred of Viterbo, 
quoted by Grimm, Vol. Ill, p. 986.) 

* L. 514. » Gen., 1. 303 ; cf. also 11. 77, 345, 346 ; Christ, 1. 1525. 6 Oen., 11. 1945-51. 

' Ibid., 11. 2572, 2573 ; cf. 11. 2057-59. 8 LI. 7 ft., especially 11. 15, 16. 
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